SPEAK FOR 


*T would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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From ‘Birds of Killingwosth.” 
The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piny wood; 
The oriole in the elm; the noisy jay, 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his food; 
The bluebird balanced on some topmast spray, 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood ; 
Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 
That dwell in nests and have the gift of song. 


You slay them all! and wherefore? for the gain 
Of a scant handful more or less of wheat, 

Or rye, or barley, or some other grain, 
Scratched up at random by industrious feet, 

Searching for worm or weevil after rain! 
Or a few cherries that are not so sweet 

As are the songs these uninvited guests 

Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts. 


Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these ? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought ? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven! 


Think, every morning, when the sun peeps through 

The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 

Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 
And when you think of this, remember too 

*Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 

—Longfellow. 
A Sermon Preached in the West Church, Boston, 
March 31, 1878. 
By Rev. Dr. BARTOL. 


“For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for 


the manifestation of the sons of God.” — Rom. viii. 19. 
If the effect of the manifestation of the sons of 
God was to be the deliverance of the creature, or 
lower creation, in all its animal and human forms, 
from travail and pain, then the-test of character is 
se treatment of those inferior to us in the scale of 
eing. 

It is easy ever for base men to duck and defer 
to their superiors, to kings and magistrates, to 
officials clothed with power, to those eminent and 
applauded for wit, art, genius, beauty; but to 


seek, serve, comfort, relieve what is below us, — 
never to take advantage of our strength to hurt or 
oppress it; to spend, and be spent, in raising its 
condition, — that is the mark of a son of God. As 
God descends into him, he descends divinely to 
refresh all beneath, as the mountain stream waters 
and fertilizes plain and vale. 

Meanwhile, behold we are surrounded by posi- 
tive, substantial shapes of life around us and 
under us, whose weal or woe is in our hands; and 


one sign of a better religion and advancing civili- 


zation in the army of humanity is a commencin 
change of direction, if not of base. Thank Go 
there is a growing disposition of his sons to search 
out and save the abandoned or neglected, to pro- 
tect the weak, to bring up the rear, and suffer no 
band or regiment of the human host, in the great 
conflict with sin and sorrow, to be deserted, cut 
= and left, for lack of sympathy, to starve and 
ie! 

In that old ladder of Jacob’s dream, I always 
liked those descending angels, bringing gifts and 
messages to earth, better than the ascending, in 
such a hurry to get to heaven. We halted and 
went back on our line of march to pick up the 
slave. We have been halting again, we men, 
ever tempted to abuse our masculine strength. 
We are halting from our assumption of masculine 
prerogatives of political office and educational 
privilege to pick up the woman. The process will 
not stop. We shall halt — we have got to halt — 
to pick up the beast, made by God, says the old 
book of Genesis, as well as we. 

I know not if there be any analysis or explana- 
tion of this law, so curious and even sublime, by 


’ which all that is high in the divine or human na- 


ture is ever seeking to supply the need of all that 
is low. We see it illustrated many ways, —as in 
the mother’s peculiar love for her crippled child, 
and in the fact that every baby, though the 
weakest, is the strongest thing in the house, and 
makes everything else revolve about it, — the 
cradle being the blazing centre of every family, 
like the sun in the solar system. . . . 

Bird and beast set us the example. While the 
calf, foal, kitten, fledgling sparrow is young, help- 
less, hungry, how careful the mother, — yes, it is 
the mother to the bottom round of the universe, 
and God cannot be father only,—the mother to 
tend and feed her offspring; but when they are 
strong, O wise nature! she pushes them off 
to shift for themselves. A certain infinite tender- 
ness and succor to what is behind a grade, or 


step, farther back than you, is the touchstone of 
your spiritual childhood with the spirit supreme; 
and the disposition to abuse, suppress, or thrust 
it back, though it were an insect, batterfly, ser- 
pent, or worm, stamps what Christ calls the gener- 
ation’ of the devil. Sympathy is the all-compre- 
hending virtue. . Indeed, the so maltreated 
animals, who must call us to reckoning at some 
day of judgment, already have, in some degree, 
their revenge or atonement for our wrongs to 
them; for whence but from abusing the primal 
leave of dominion over the lower creations into 
reckless slaughter of everything that creeps or 
swims, runs or flies, has come, or been kept alive, 
this thirst for brothers’ blood, which a thousand 
wars have not slaked? And if we had treated the 
beasts better, we should have spared each other 
more. What a slaughter of the animal world! 

English travellers have gone to the wild, unappro- 
priated territories of the earth with the most im- 
proved fire-arms, and slain at pleasure the game 
in every desert, jungle, and thicket, the eagle and 
crocodile, for sport; lion, and racoon, and tiger 
for their skins, as well as seal, otter, fox, and 
sable; the elephant for his ivory tusks; and many 
a creature for pure wantonness, to see if their 
fowling-piece would carry so far, and boast of 
the shot! Cumming relates that his ball hit the 
centre of an elephant’s forehead, and pierced the 
skull; the creature lifted his trunk slowly, and 
touched the spot whence its life ebbed away ; then 
swayed its body to and fro, as with an Oriental 
salaam,or sign of worship, and in a second or two 
fell dead in its tracks. I should think Mr. Cum- 
ming would expect to meet that elephant at the 
bar of God! 

Ihave nothing to say against the butcher’s or 
fisherman’s business, although I think this eatin 
of our fellow-creatures is carried too far, an 
begins to savor of cannibalism, since we have dis- 
covered their relationship, and will finally cease 
on earth. Surely there can be none of it among 
the angels in heaven. But shooting or fishing as 
a pastime, finding our pleasure in those poor 
creatures’ pain, is a barbarism, by whatever fine 
ladies in silken dresses the practice be carried on; 
while no spectacle is more revolting than a big 
lout of a boy, for whom his parents have nothing 
better to do than to spend his day to pursue a 
little beach-bird from creek to headland with his 
long, murderous gun. What are these hoofed, 
webbed, winged, finned animals, and what have 
they done that they should be made a mock of in 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


being so mercilessly assailed? . . . Though 
we impute to animals no liability to sin, how 
many anecdotes of generosity in dogs, cats, and 
other animals are told? And of how much fidel- 
ity and loyalty might we take from them the 
pattern? as of the hen and walrus defending 
their offspring with exposing themselves, while 
instances of animal gratitude might well put many 
a thankless, forgettul human creature to shame. 
Dr. Warwick, in England, relates that a pike, in a 
pond, having bruised its head against a tenter- 
hook in a post, the Doctor treated it surgically, so 
that it healed, and after that the fish would fondly 
and gratefully swim up and down and feed from his 
hands, although to other persons it continued shy. 
Strange theme for church,it may be thought. 
Very likely some ideal, aspiring soul may say I 
am taking you down from heaven to earth in my 
discourse. You know very well Iam no doubter 
about the heavens, and all the immortal life and 
joy therein. It is a sufficiently frequent topic in 
this desk ; but as it was said of Socrates, he brought 
down philosophy from heaven to earth, I think 
the same oflice needs. to be done for religion; and 
the most neglected part of religion concerns our 
duty to these too little regarded lower creatures 
of God, left so entirely at our human mercy. 
(Conclusion in our next paper.] 


Humanity to Animals. 

“Up to the time of the Rebellion, the baiting of 
animals, and especially of bulls and bears, was a 
favorite pastime with every class. Henry VIII. 
Mary, Elizabeth, and James I. had all encouraged 
it; but, under Elizabeth, the growing taste for 
theatrical representation had begun gradually to 
displace it, and to give a new ply and tone to 
the manners of the rich. All forms of amuse- 
ments naturally fell into desuetude during the 
Civil War. All of them were suppressed during 
the Commonwealth, and it was, probably, some 
Puritan divines who first maintained, in England, 
the doctrine that it was criminal to make the 
combative or ferocious instincts of animals sub- 
servient to our pleasures. Motives of humanity 
had, however, in general, little or nothing to say 
to the Puritanical proscription of these amuse- 
ments, which, as Macaulay truly said, were con- 
demned, not because they gave pain to the animal, 
but because they gave pleasure to the spectators. 
When, however, they revived at the Restoration, 
the change of tastes that had taken place became 
apparent. The beer-garden was as popular as 
ever with the poor; but the upper classes had 
begun to desert it. In 1675, we find a Court 
exhibition before the Spanish Ambassador; and 
in 1681, the Ambassador of Morocco and the 
Duke of Albemarle witnessed a similar spectacle; 
but such entertainments were now becoming rare. 
Pepys and Evelyn speak of them as‘ rude pleasures,’ 
butcherly sports, or, rather, barbarous cruelties ; 
and although, even in the last years of the seven- 
teenth century, we find a writer on this subject 
asserting that bull-baiting ‘is a sport the English 
much delight in, and not only the baser sort, but 
the greatest lords and ladies,’ it is clear that the 
stream of fashion had decidedly turned. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the essay 
writers who exercised so great an influence on 
the minor morals of society steadily discoun- 
tenanced these amusements; and we may, at this 
period, find several slight but clear traces of a 
warmer regard for the sufferings of the lower 
animals. Steele speaks of the beer-garden as a 
place ‘where reason and good manners had no 
right to enter, and both he and Pope wrote in 
the strongest terms against cruelty to animals, and 
especially against the English passion for brutal 
amusements. The poems of Gray are animated 
by a remarkable feeling of compassion for ani- 
mals, and the Duke of Montague is said to have 
established a home for them, and to have exerted 
his influence as a great landlord warmly in their 
favor.” — Lecky’s “ England in the 18th Century,” 
vol. 7. p. 596-598. 

Love me, love my dog. 


Habits of Wild Creatures. 


It is remarkable how many creatures live wild 
and free, though secret, in the woods, and still 
sustain themselves in the neighborhood of towns, 
suspected by hunters only. How retired the otter 
manages to live here! He grows to be four feet 
long, as big as a small boy, perhaps without any 
human being getting a glimpse of him. I for- 
merly saw the raccoon in the woods behind where 
= house is built, and probably still heard their 
whinnering at night. Commonly I rested an hour 
or two in the shade at noon, alter planting, and 
ate my lunch, and read a little by a spring which 
was the source of a swamp and of a brook, oozing 
from under Brister’s Hill, half a mile from my 
field. The approach to this was through a suc- 
cession of descending grassy hollows full of young 
pitch pines into a larger wood about the swamp. 
Here, in a very secluded and shaded spot, under a 
spreading white-pive, there was yet a clean, firm 
sward to sit on. 1 had dug out the spring and 
made a well of clear gray water, where 1 could 
dip up a pailful without soiling it, and thither | 
went for this purpose almost every day in mid- 
summer, when the pond was warmest. Thither, 
too, the wood-cock led her brood, to probe the 
mud for worms, flying but a foot above them down 
the bank, while they ran in a troop beneath; but 
at last, spying me, she would leave her young and 
circle round and round me, nearer and nearer till 
within four or five feet, pretending broken wings 
and legs, to attract my attention, and get off her 
young, who would already have taken up their 
march, with faint, wiry peep, single file through 
the swamp, as she directed. Or I heard the peep 
of the young when I could not see the parent 
bird. There, too, the turtle-doves sat over the 
spring, or fluttered from bough to bough of the 
soft white pines over my head; or the red squirrel, 
coursing down the nearest bough, was particularly 
familiar and inquisitive. You only need sit still 
long enough in some attractive spot in the woods 
that all its inhabitants may exhibit themselves to 
you by turns.”— 7'horeau. 

(q_- 
Cattle in Art. 


The finest cattle fur artistic purposes in the 
United Kingdom are the little Highland breeds. 
Rosa Bonheur found this out very speedily when 
she visited Great Britain, and painted them with 
great enjoyment and success. Lier “ Morning in 
the Highlands” and “Scottish Raid” have one 
source of interest which does not exist in her 


famous “ Ploughing” picture: I mean, that of 


variety jn color. In many breeds of cattle one 
color seems to be the rule, whilst any deviation 
from it is an exception. For example, in the 
celebrated and most valuable breed for working 
purposes—the charolais—almost all the animals 
are of a creamy white, passing occasionally into 
delicate shades of pale brown, but never ofiering 
any striking or picturesque contrasts. Our High- 
land cattle, on the contrary, are marked by the 
most striking variety; so that if you see half a 
dozen of them together in a Highland foreground, 
the chances are there will be at least three differ- 
ent colors—a red beast, a tawny beast, and a 
black beast; and there is nothing undecided 
about the colors either; but each is as frank in its 
own way as gules and sable in heraldry. To see 
a group of Highland cattle just caught by the 
level rays of sunrise, when the cool breeze of the 
early morning is stirring the edges of their curly 
hair, all] aflame with the first splendor of the day 
—when the black bull stands motionless beside 
his fair or red companions, who are glowing like 
images of pale or ruddy gold—is beyond compar- 
ison the most effective color-combination ever to 
be had amongst the animals of Europe. So 
effective is it as to spoil one’s eye for all other 
cattle whilst the memory of it remains vivid. 
What are the dull beasts of the south to us who 
have seen kine standing together, of which one 
was as the foam of the sea, another like leaves in 
autumn, and a third like blackest night ?— Hamer- 
ton’s Chapters on Animals. 


The Spanish Bull-Fights in Honor of the King’s 
Marriage. 

These bloody and shameful displays show how 
barbarous the Spanish people yet are. <A corre- 
spondent of the “ Evening Post” has given many of 
the revolting particulars. 

We copy only such parts as will enable our 
readers to know the general facts. 

The spectacles: Tmagine the grades of the 
amphitheatre from the ground to the top of its 
walls compactly filled with people, looking more 
like a vast conservatory filled with the gayest 
flowers than aught else, for the dresses worn to 
los Yoros are always of the brightest colors; 
imagine the royal box a moving mass of gorgeous 
uniforms, white veils, scarlet flowers, and dresses 
and glancing jewels; below the royal box the 
serried ranks of the King’s halberdiers, in their 
gay uniforms, steel helmets, and glittering hal- 
berds, and agree with me that it was a scene to be 
remembered for a lifetime, not te be matched in 
any other country. It took one back to the fif- 
teenth century, with all its barbaric splendor ; and 
a few minutes later, farther back still, to the days 
of the Roman Empire, when woman sat unmoved 
and saw brave men bleed to death in mortal com- 
bat with wild animals. . . . Imagine seeing 
such magnificent creatures as these bulls are, 
fairly tormented and tortured into frenzy, then 
gradually become stupefied as life leaves them 
through a hundred wounds, until they are finally 
killed. Some of them act from the beginning to 
the end as though possessed by an evil spirit, 
dealing death and destruction wherever they turn ; 
but some of them (and this always goes to my 
heart) stop in the midst of their mad career and 
gaze calmly about them, gently lowing the while; 
and this sound is so incongruous, so suggestive of 
the green fields, running brooks, and waving trees 
that the poor beast has just left, that it seems as 
though it really was his mournful farewell to 
home and life. 

Of the second day: 

The bulls fought like tigers. The first one that 
came out went full tilt at everything he saw, tore 
off a halberdier’s sleeve and then attacked an 
alguacil, knocked his horse down, and carried off 
the alguacil’s hat. 

The second, bravely attacked by the caballero, 
wounded the horse, charged into the midst of the 
halberdiers, and, although wounded with the hal- 
berds, went back to them two or three times, act- 
ually biting them in his fury. The third, called 
by the sporting reporter in to-night’s newspaper 
“an elephant with bayonets,” was, in sportin 
parlance, “ high-tempered, powerful, and willing,” 
and of muchos pies (many feet). He first picked 
up an alguacil, horse and all, and threw him over 
into the midst of the halberdiers, tearing almost 
all his clothes off. He then galloped away, but 
came instantly back and charged at the halberdiers 
again. 

The young Queen is very fond of bull-fighting. 
Ileaven save the mark! We think her Majesty 
has reason to be satisfied with the amount of 
blood shed in honor of her nuptials. Fifty-three 
noble animals have been slain in her very pres- 
ence. I shall never again see her under any cir- 
cumstance without thinking of the bull-fights of 
which she is so fond. 

Nothing would have induced me to see these 
fights, had I not felt myself in duty bound to 
report their incidents. 

—— 

Dead CaTrLe AT BurraLto.—The Cattle 
Inspector presented to the Council his report for - 
February, says the Buffalo “ News,’ by which it 
appeared that there were received by rail at the 
Buffalo yards 25 dead cattle, 304 dead sheep, and 
748 dead hogs. Of erippled cattle, 26; crippled 
sheep, 197; crippled hogs, 926; making in all 
1,077 dead animals, and 1,149 crippled ones. 
This, it will be observed, is at one yard and in 
one month, 
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“Wir is the god of moments ; but genius is the 
god of ages,” 
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Doings of Kindred Societies. 

The First Annual Report of the Nova Scotia 
Society for the Protection of Cruelty to Animals, 
is before us, in a pamphlet of 24 pages. It is 
an excellent record. Much credit is awarded to 
the Secretary, who was agent as well. “He was 
at the post of duty, sometimes to him a post of 
peril, late and early, in storm as well as sunshine, 
with dauntless courage and unwearying per- 
severance.” 

Thirty cases were brought before the police 
court, and twenty-eight convictions obtained. 
Total number of cases attended to, 287. The “ dis- 
graceful habit” of leaving cows unmilked for 24 
or 36 hours, before their sale “ has been given up.” 
At the public meeting held on the 7th of March, 
1878, it was resolved “to congratulate the Com- 
mittee and the Society on the success already 
attained.” 

We rejoice with them, and trust that the larger 
support the Society needs will be cheerfully given 
it in the coming year. 

Its officers are M. H. Richey, President; 13 
Vice-Presidents; and an Executive Committee of 
seven. Its Secretary is John Naylor, 134 Hollis 
Street, Halifax. Not a lady among its officers! 
Our American experience has proved the need 
and the efficiency of help from that side of the 
house. We sce, too, that, in this case, the list of 
subscribers is headed by “a lady!” 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Society held its annual 
meeting, April 6, 1878. This Society seeks to 
prevent cruelty to children as well as to animals. 
The report of Mr. Geer, its Secretary, indicates 
much beneficent service in behalf of the children. 
He says : — 

“ The ‘ child beaters’ cannot now with impunity 
lacerate and scar the tender bodies of little chil- 


dren with leather thongs, or other cruel inven- 
tions. 

The importance of our work for children can- 
not, certainly, be overestimated. The mission of 
this Society appeals to the hearts of all those 
who have children, aye, to all who have been 
children themselves, and its principles are 
founded upon the teachings of Him to whom 
little children were special objects of love and 
care. 

The work of the Society in behalf of the dumb 
brute has not seemed to diminish, and the sum- 
mary of results for the year seems to furnish 
additional evidence of the necessity for a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

There have been 947 cases of positive cruelty 
to animals noted and investigated and corrected 
during the year. 

There have been nine arrests for cruelty to 
animals, — convictions, eight; acquittals, one.” 

Deserved praise is given to Mr. Wightman, its 
efficient and humane Agent, while it is justly 
lamented that the Society has not that general 
support its cause requires. The Society’s receipts 
were $1,457.62 ; 3572.75 of which came from mem- 
bers and contributions, $10 from fines, and from 
art entertainments, $728.87, which, with an old 
balance of $46, makes the total. 

A balanee on hand remains of $77.44; but the 
Society is in debt to its Agent for four months’ 
service. The Society has 887 members. Its 
officers for 1878 are: — ? 

President — R. R. Herrick. 

Vice-Presidents — T. P. Handy, Joseph Perkins, 
William Bingham, Dudley Baldwin, Charles 
Hickox, Rey. J. W. Brown. 

Recording Secretary — Thomas H. Geer. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. F. A. Sterling. 


Treasurer — Noble H. Merwin. 

Attorney — V. P. Kline, Esq. 

Board of Directors— Mrs. W. H. Sholl, Mrs. 
Charles Whittlesey, Mrs. J. H. Griffin, Mrs. W. 
C. North, J. W. Fitch, H. B. Tuttle, B. L. Penning- 
ton, Edwin Cowles, William Edwards, John Tod, 
Dr. Edwin Fowler, H. F. Brayton, W. P. Fogg, 
W. H. Doan, Dr. D. H. Beckwith. 

The Portland (Maine) Society. We are indebted 
to Miss Carroll, Secretary, for an account of the 
doings of that Society last year. 

The Agent, A. M. Sawyer, made his annual 
report, from which we make the following ex- 
extracts : — 

There have been 221 complaints made for the 
following causes: Overloading horses, 75; over- 
driving, 5; starving horses, 35; left exposed on 
the street, 1); working old, lame, and disabled 
horses, 50; starving cattle, 2; exposing, 13; 
beating or abusing cattle, 1; dog-fighting, 1; 
cruelly cooping fowls, 5; fighting fowls, 1; abus- 
ing fowls, 6; abusing calves, 4. 

The following list shows what was done with 
these cases: Offenders not found, 15; exaggerated 
or malicious complaints, 62; warrants issued, 
119; corrected on notice, 140; horses mercifully 
killed, 32; proseeuted and convicted, 2; 150 cases 
were investigated without complaint, making 372 
eases attended to in all. 

The number of complaints is diminishing each 
year, showing that the public is becoming edu- 
cated to the importance of taking better care of 
their animals. 

IIe said that it was a great mistake, that only 
drunken men abused their animals, as some of 
the most reliable men in the city had obliged him 
to look after them. He spoke of the manner in 
which eattle are slaughtered, and advised some 
action to improve the condition of the slaughter- 
houses. 

The fund of the Society is $901.50; but its 
“available funds” are stated at twenty-five cents! 
From this we infer that its receipts from life 
membership and fines are put into the permanent 
fund, and that the immediate support of the Society 
is made to depend upon direct subscriptions for 
that purpose. Its officers for 1878 are: — 

President — Nathan Cleaves. 

Vice-Presidents — Henry Bergh, Israel Wash- 
burn, Jr., J. B. Brown, J. W. Waterhouse, Dr. S. 
Hl. Tewksbury, A. W. iL Clapp, Elbridge Gerry, 
R. M. Richardson, George F. Shepley, J. P. Bax- 
ter, J. H. MeMullan, and T. B. Toltord. 

Secretary and Treasurer— Miss Octavia C. 
Carroll. 

Agent — Arthur M. Sawyer. 

Directors — Mrs. J. W. Waterhouse, Mrs. Levi 
Pieree, Mrs. J. B. Carroll, Mrs. Thomas Quinby, 
Mrs. H. I. Richardson, AIrs. J, E. Palmer, Mrs. W. 
I. Thom, Miss Louise Titeomb, Mr. John M. 
Adams, Miss Helen Spring, T. C. Hersey, M. G. 
Palmer, Wm. MecAleney, Nathan Cleaves, Mrs. J. 
E. Fernald, Mr. L. A. Foster, Mrs. L. M. Stevens, 
Mrs. W. H. Fenn, Mrs. Dr. S. H. Tewksbury, Mr. 
T. B. Tolford. 

The President, on request, agreed to act as 
attorney for the Society. 


Hippophagy. 

The Lord Mayor has had a communication from 
a society founded in Paris in 1864 for the extension 
of the use of horseflesh as an article of food, stat- 
ing that two of their members, tradesmen at 
Rheims, were about to open in London an estab- 
lishment for the preparation and sale of horseflesh 
as food, and requesting his Lordship’s authority 
for that step. They urge that horseflesh will be 
an important addition to our food resources, 
especially to those of the poor, and they state that 
horses past working are sold at higher prices to 
butchers than to slaughterers, and that the ani- 
mals are treated with the greatest care, it being 
to the butchers’ interest to have them well nour- 
ished. The English population, perhaps, might be 


repugnant to the consumption of horseflesh, but 
there were sufficient foreigners, notably French- 
men, in London to ensure the success of the new 
industry. In any case the butchers would trade 
at their own risk and peril. The first bowcherie of 
the kind was opened in Paris in 1866. The num- 
ber of horses, asses, and mules consumed in Paris 
was 2,192 in 1867, 9,732 in 1872, and 10,619 in 
1877. There were now 61 boucheries open in Paris 
alone, and many in all the principal towns. The 
founder of the society is M. E. Decroix, the prin- 
cipal veterinary surgeon of the Army of Paris. 
The Lord Mayor has replied, wishing the experi- 
ment a fair trial and the success it may deserve, 
and pointing out that no authority or permission 
is needed to open the establishment in question.— 
London Times. 


William of Orange Saved by a Spaniel. 


On the night between the 11th and 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1572, the Spanish leader sent a chosen 
band of six hundred Arquebusiers to attack the 
Prince at Hermigny. 

“ The haldiaed You by Julian in person, made at 
once for the Prince’s tent. His guards and him- 
self were in a profound sleep; but a small spaniel, 
who always passed the night upon his bed, was a 
more faithful sentinel. The creature sprang for- 
ward, barking furiously at the sound of hostile 
footsteps, and scratching his master’s face with 
his paws. There was but just time for the Prince 
to mount a horse which was ready saddled, and to 
effect his escape through the darkness, before his 
enemies sprang into his tent. His servants were 
cut down; his master of the horse and two of his 
secretaries, who gained their saddles a moment 
later, all lost their lives, and but for the litte dog’s 
watchfulness, William of Orange, upon whose 
shoulders the whole weight of his country’s for- 
tunes depended, would have been led within a 
week to an ignominious death. To his dying day, 
the Prince ever afterwards kept a spaniel of the 
same race in his bed-chamber.” 

In a note, it is stated that “in the statues of the 
Prince, a little dog is frequently sculptured at his 
teet.”.—Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. 
p. 398. 


The Cunning Thrush. 


There is much more intellect in birds than peo- 
ple suppose. An instance of this occurred the 
other day at a slate-quarry belonging to a friend, 
from whom we have the narrative. A thrush, 
not aware of the explosive properties of gun- 
powder, thought proper to build her nest on a 
ridge of the quarry, in the centre of which they 
were constantly blasting the rock. At first she 
was very much discomposed by the fragments 
flying in all directions, but still she would not 
quit Sie chosen locality. She soon observed that 
a bell rang whenever a train was about to be fired, 
and that at the notice the workmen retired to sate 
positions. In a few days, when she heard the bell, 
she quitted her exposed situation, and flew down 
to where the workmen sheltered themselves— 
dropping close to their feet. There she would 
remain until the explosion had taken place, and 
then return to her nest.—Bristol Observer. 


THE will of an Englishman recently deceased, 
contained the following unique provisos: “I be- 
queath to my monkey, my dear and amusing 
Jocko, the sum of £10 sterling per annum, to be 
employed for his sole and exclusive use and 
benefit ; to ~ faithful dog, Shock, and my well- 
beloved cat, Tib, a pension of £5 sterling, and I 
desire that, in case of the death of either of the 
three, the lapsed pension shall pass to the other 
two, between whom it is to be equally divided. 
On the death of all three, the sum appropriated 
to this purpose shall become the property of my 
daughter Gertrude, to whom I give this preference 
among my children because of the large family 
she has, and the difficulty she finds in bringing 
them up.” 
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Boston, May, 1878. 


Our May Paper. 

Four extra pages are given this month, as in 
former years, in May, in order that the report of 
the Secretary may be given; also a partial list of 
other Societies for the Protection of Animals, and, 
also, the names of the Agents of our Mass. Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

We hope the additional pages will have suffi- 
cient attractiveness to command the attention of 
the friends of our cause. 

The cominunications and selections upon other 
pages give the usual variety. One of the former, 
headed “ Feline Chivalry,” might seem a doubtful 
story, did it not rest upon unquestionable evidence. 
Among the selections of especial value is the 
testimony of Mr. Lecky to the steady progress of 
humane sentiments in the eighteenth century. 

The poems by Mr. Longfellow and Mrs. Brown- 
ing are each worthy of their high source. 


Our Annual Meeting. 


ThE Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prey ention of Cruelty to 
Animals was held on ‘Tuesday, March 26, 1878, at 
96 Tremont Street, Boston, at 11 o’clock, A. M., 
and was a business meeting only. 

It was called to order and presided over by 
President Angell. 

The following ladies and gentlemen were unan- 
imously elected Directors for the ma ay 
George T. Angell, Russell Sturgis, Jr., D. 
Slade, George “Noy es, Mrs. William 
Mrs. ‘ C. Johnson, Miss Ann Wigglesworth, Mrs. 
C. D. Homans, Miss Florence Lyman, Henry S. 
Russell, C. L. Heywood, Henry P. Kidder, Samuel 
E. Sawyer, G. 3.2: Bryant, W. H. Baldwin, Henry 
S. Washburn, Abraham Firth, Daniel Needham, 
John B. Taft, Greely S. Curtis, Mrs. Samuel C. 
Cobb, Mrs. John Lowell, Mrs. Joseph lasigi, Mrs. 
George L. Chaney, Mrs. J. L. Roberts, Mrs. Emily 
F. Newhall, J. Murray Forbes, William Howell 
Reed, J. Boyle OReilly, Henry B. Hill, Mrs. J. 
Arthur Beebe. 

The Treasurer's and Secretary’s reports were 
presented and read by the Secretary, and on 
motion of Mrs. Appleton it was Voted: That the 
reports be printed in a pamphlet form for circula- 
tion. 

As they are now in print, in a pamphlet, and are, 
also, a part of the contents of this paper, it is un- 
necessary to reprint any part of them here. The 
Treasurer’s report was referred to the Finance 
Committee, and the Secretary's to the Special 
Committee appointed at the Directors’ meeting in 
March. 

Messrs. Forbes and Sawyer were chosen Audi- 
tors. 

The thanks of the Society were given the donor 
of tract No. 1. 

We regret to add that Mrs. Beebe has since 


declined to serve. 


THe APRIL MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS was 
held on Wednesday, April 17, at 96 Tremont 
Street, at 11 A. M. 

The President in the Chair. 

Present: Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. 
Homans, Mrs. Lowell, Mrs. Iasigi, Mrs. Newhall, 
and Mrs. Roberts. Also, Messrs. Angell, Noyes, 
Sawyer, Reed, and Firth. 

The record of the March meeting was read and 
approved. 

Cash report from March 16 to March 31 was 
also read by the Secretary, and was referred to 
the Finance Committee. 


The Directors unanimously elected by ballot, 
G. T. Angell, President, and O. W. Peabody, 
Treasurer, as required by the Constitution, and 
by hand vote. Abraham Firth Secretary, and a 
Finance Committee of J. Murray Forbes, George 
Noyes, Mrs. William Appleton, Mrs. E. L. Homans, 
and Miss A. Wigglesworth. 

The Committee on Vice-Presidents reported a 
list. It is the same in the annual report of the 
Society, and is the same as last year, excepting 
that Albert J. Wright and Alvin Adams are 
omitted on account of their death, and Mr. Frank 
B. Fay was unanimously added thereto. 

It was voted to be represented at the Interna- 
tional Humane Congress, to be held in Paris dur- 
ing the Exposition in that city this year, and a 
committee with power was appointed to select 
the delegates. The committee are President, 
Secretary, and Mrs. Appleton, with right to add 
two to their number. 

A committee of the President and Mrs. Lowell 
was appointed to consult with the Secretary in 
regard to the annual circular to donors. 

It having been made known that Hon. Alvah 
Morrison of Braintree, after a service of eight 
years as Agent of the Society in that town, and 
Rey. C. C. Sewall of Medfield, after nine years’ 
service, and Mr. S. 8. Pratt of Revere, after six 
years’ service, had severally respectfully resigned 
for different but weighty reasons; it was unani- 
mously voted: That the Directors express their 
high appreciation of the humane service of each, 
and that their heartiest thanks be returned to 
each. It was also voted that the same be put 
upon the records, and a copy, signed by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, be sent to each. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


2 


Preaching. 


It was a remark of Mr. Helps of England, that 
out of 1,320 sermons to which he had listened, he 
did not recollect that in any one of them he had 
heard the slightest allusion to man’s conduct 
towards animals, and he thought that two per 
cent. of the number might have been given to that 
subject without neglecting any other, as worthy 
of attention. We think our American church- 
goers can give a much better report than this, 
although few, we suppose, could speak with 
such mathematical precision. If asked, however, 
whether the importance of this subject in religious 
education had been often recognized in their hear- 
ing, we think they must generally answer, no. 
Having learned that Dr. Bartol, one of the oldest 
settled preachers of this city, had given such a 
sermon, we asked the favor of reading it, and of 
printing as far as our space would allow, and the 
request was most courteously granted. In the 
exercise of this discretion, we give a part of the 
discourse in this, and the remainder will appear in 
our June number. It will be seen that the pulpit of 
the West Church gave no uncertain sound. Dr. 
Bartol speaks with the earnestness of strong con- 
viction and the independence of a man competent 
to think, and accustomed to think for himself. 
When other preachers shall speak, we hope to 
hear other sermons equally true to the spirit of 
our religion and to the individuality of their 
authors. 


The Secretary’s Report. 

There are two points in the report to which we 
ask attention. First, the need of having one or 
more men regularly employed to give the whole or 
a part of their time regularly to the investigation 
and prosecution of cases of cruelty, when pros- 
ecutions shall be necessary, One thoroughly 
earnest man or woman in each town can bring 
this about, when the importance of it shall be 
clearly seen. 

Second, that the receipts of the Society from 
gifts and subscriptions, be increased, so that 
unconditional bequests can be put into the Per- 


~ manent Fund, and the interest of the fund only be 


used for the regular work of the Society. The 
immense labor, the uncertainty, and the waste of a 
fair will not then be again necessary. 

Better still, if this were done, the financial future 
of the Society would be assured, as far as human 
foresight can assure anything. And, while we are 
not of those who doubt the humanity of the State, 
either now or in the future, we know no reason 
why sound business rules should not govern 
financial management here as well as elsewhere. 
It is certainly deserving of serious consideration, 
and our friends will show by their responses to 
an appeal which will be sent them the view they 
severally take. w 

With the Report in the pamphlet form is an 
“ appendix,” giving a list of the donors of the So- 
ciety last year, and of its “ Life” and “ Associate 
Life” members; a list of twenty cases dealt with 
in 1877-8; an account of the “ Prizes” and “ Pub- 
lications ” of the Society ; “ How to proceed when 
cases of cruelty are seen” ; “ Hints for accidents” 
and a list of the “officers of the International 
Humane Society.” One paragraph in the report, 
in regard to our obligation to the press, was 
omitted in the copy in this paper, and is here 
given :— 

PREss. 

The Secretary desires to make public and 
emphatic acknowledgment of the indebtedness 
of the Society to the public press. Almost with- 
out exception, he has found its conductors thor- 
oughly friendly, and ready to open their columns 
to the advocates of our cause.” 

Friends desiring copies of the pamphlet will 
please send to the office for them. 


The International Humane Congress at Paris. 
The date of its assembling is unknown here. 
A committee of our Society has been appointed to 
select delegates among our friends who are to visit 
Paris during the summer, and it is hoped that the 
meeting may occur when one or more of them 
will be able to attend. ‘Their presence, we trust, 
will make known our deep sympathy with the 
objects of the congress, and our readiness to co- 
operate in making its usefulness more widely felt. 


Soulless. 

The word “soulless” lately came in the spell- 
ing lesson of a school near Boston, One of the 
boys doubted if it could ever be applied to a 
person. “It is sometimes used,” said the teacher, 
“in speaking of a person who is very mean or 
cruel.”” —* Oh, yes,” said the boy, “a man who 


abuses his horses!” 
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Tenth Annual Report of Secretary of Massachusetts Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

In accordance with the custom of our Society, the Secretary presents 
its Annual Report. This is the tenth, but it may be well to say, 
that the ninth was the only one published in a pamphlet form. In 
that, the general work of the Society, from the time of its organization, 
was reviewed by the Secretary, Mr. F. B. Fay, whose own term of 
service went back to near the same date. Its account of the several 
fields in which the Society had labored will answer for the year which 
has just closed. It is, I may add, a record of activities honorable 
alike to the Society which called them into existence, and to its officers 
who represented it. In this Tenth Report, it will be unnecessary, 
therefore, to enlarge upon the same topics. It is enough to say, that 
. we have had in 1877-8 to meet the same wrongs in some form, and 
with the same weapons; strengthened, however, let us hope, by the 
added experience of another year. 

Our Society’s work has always been on two independent lines, 
each sufficiently indicated by the words “ educational” and ‘“ legal.” 
Some of our members are active in one, and some in the other, in 
accordance with their individual convictions; but the Society has 
always upheld the necessity of both. In practice, it has maintained 
that, to give up either, would be to deprive itself of an indispensable 
part of its armor. 

Our Dumps ANIMALS. 

Educationally, it has continued to publish its little monthly paper, 
Ovr Dumps Anrm™aL_s, in which have appeared the facts, the arguments, 
and the literature of our cause, as far as its limits would permit. A 
part of its contents has been of a character to interest children, but 
the aim has been, no less, to interest parents and all the humane 
whose hearts have been touched by the unjust sufferings of our humble 
dependents. 

The officers of the Society have not seen their way to spend much 
money upon its illustrations. I hope that friends may enable more to 
be done in that direction hereafter, without touching the treasury of 
the Society. The paper is a bond of union and sympathy, much 
prized, between our widely scattered friends. Many thousand copies 
of the older issues of the paper have been distributed in the schools 
of several States of our Union during the year, almost exhausting the 
surplus on hand last year. 

TRACTS. 

The stereotype publications of the Society have been in constant 
demand. Orders for them have come, on the same day, from places 
as wide apart as California, Florida, and Minnesota; and testimonies 
from letters might be given of their practical value, were it necessary. 
We have gladly answered all such orders as a part of the work of the 
Society, asking no questions as to geographical position. Many of 
our coadjutors in this work of enlightenment do gladly share with us 
in its expense. We would invite all to do this, while we do not make 
it a condition. The printing and postage, separately, are not large ; 
but together they are of some moment in a pecuniary sense, if wholly 
met by us. 

The fresh discussion of the ‘ Cattle-transportation” question dur- 
ing the year made our old tract on that subject most opportune. 

A new tract, ‘‘ Selections for School Exhibitions and Private Read- 
ing, No. 1,” from the best poetry about animals, has just been pub- 
lished, without expense to the Society. It is believed by the donor, 


that it will meet a want in our schools, and the attention of all 


friends, and especially of teachers, is invited to it. 


PRIZES. 

A generous friend enabled the Society to offer a prize of $500 to 
the person, or persons, who ‘shall do most to lessen the sufferings of 
animals in transportation by rail during the year that will end on the 
1st of July next,” and Dr. C. E. Folsom, of the State Board of 
Health, is chairman of the excellent committee who will decide 
between its claimants. 

Other friends enabled the Society to offer $100 in prizes to the chil- 
dren in the public schools of Massachusetts, and Mr. J. A. Page, 
Principal of the Dwight School of this city, is chairman of the 
thoroughly qualified board of judges who will adjudicate between all 
entitled to compete. These prizes were intended to incite the older 
scholars to the formation of ‘“‘ Legions of Honor” in the schools, 
based upon the pledge, “‘ to do what they can for the prevention of 
cruelty to human beings and to dumb animals”; ‘to use no profane 
language” ; ‘* to show respect to the aged, and to be truthful at all 
times,” — the motto of the order being “‘ Reverence, Truth, Kindness, 


and Courage.” One prize of fifteen dollars is “‘ for the scholar” who 
shall, during the year, do “ the highest act of humanity and courage, 
either in preventing cruelty, or in saving from danger.” 

Although no * Legions” have reported themselves, it is not yet too 
late to form them; but if none shall be this year, public attention has 
been awakened by circulars and in other ways to them, and good is 
sure to come, in some form. The supreme duty of keeping our cause 
before the youth in our schools, that they may be awakened to the 
claims of the dumb, and their mouths be opened to “ plead for them,” 
justifies every effort in that direction, whatever the immediate result. 
From failure in one direction, —if failure shall come, — the knowl- 
edge of more successful instrumentalities will be learned. Although 
we are a * Massachusetts society,” we reach, by our educational agen- 
cies, a constituency wider even than the limits of the United States, 
and this without being less efficient as a prosecuting society within 
the limits of our own State. 

LEGAL. 

The work of the enforcement of law has gone on without interrup- 
tion. The number of cases during the year, and their character, will 
be seen by the following table : — 


Cases Investigated by Agents of the Massachusetts Society for P. C. A., 
From March 15, 1877, to March 15, 1878. 


three office) Coun 

| agents. | Total. 
Cases investigated, : ‘ . ‘ 1,688 2,022 3,710 
Remedied without prosecution, 614 874 1,488 
Not substantiated, ; 369 76 445 
Not found, . . 69 - 69 
Prosecuted, ‘ ‘ 102 72 174 
Convicted, . . 85 60 145 
Left to avoid arrest, : ‘ 4 - 4 
Discharged for informality i in complaint, ‘ 1 - Jj 
Pending trial, .. j 3 - 3 
War nings issued, . ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ 461 - 461 
Under investigation, 4 3 - 3 
Animals killed, . é 335 190 525 
Taken from work, F 358 188 546 


Of course, the total number of actual cases can never be known, 
because many agents do not report all their cases; and because many 
abuses are remedied from a dread of the Society and its agents, which 
never become known to the Society, while they are a part of its work. 

Our General Agent, Capt. C. A. Currier, and Agents Joseph Baker 
and Thomas Langlan, have been as active, and have accomplished as 
much, certainly, as in any former year. 

As heretofore, they have all been called often to counsel local agents 
in every quarter of the State, and to do duty there both as experts and 
prosecutors. While much can be done and is done in distant places 
in this way, much, necessarily, remains undone. 

The cities and large towns need one or more agents of their own, 
whose time, in whole or in part, should be exclusively given to inves- 
tigating and prosecuting the cases within their own limits. An 
efficient man so employed, if only for a part of each week in each 
municipality, would mercifully influence hundreds of owners of ani- 
mals. 

And if, in addition to this, in accordance with the suggestion of 
President Angell last year, an efficient Ladies’ Humane Committee 
were organized in each, it would be a new and powerful moral 
agency, which would be felt both in the enforcement of law and in the 
humane education of its own community. The cause needs such re- 
enforcements. This Society has not the means to maintain in whole, 
or even in part, such agents, in addition to its present force ; but the 
expense to each locality, within its own limits, could be easily met if 
seriously attempted. Will not.some friend in one, or in all, act upon 
one, or both, of these suggestions? Of course, our present agents 
would co-operate with such local agents heartily, and in every avail- 
able way. 

So far as our records enable us to report, the following table shows 
the cases which have been investigated and prosecuted since our 
Society was formed in 1868 :— 


Total number of complaints investigated and prosecuted by the agents of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, from 
April, 1868, to March 15,1878, which have been reporied to the "Secre- 
tary’s office of that sprig 
overworking,. 
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driving w hen lame and "galled, 3,937 
driving when diseased, . : . 1,084 
cruelty in transportation, 5 ‘ 269 

Of the foregoing there were ‘prosecuted, : 1,893 

Of which theré were— 
Not found, . ‘ 39 
Warrants returned without service, 15 
Nol pros’d, ; 26 
Dischar ced for informality i in complaint, : : ; 1 
1,893 
Taken from work, 1,895 


Mr. F. B. Fay, our vetegen Senstery,. resigned on account of 
ill-health, as stated in his ninth report, and his resignation took 
effect on the 31st of May last. He was succeeded by the “undersigned. 
The present report covers, therefore, 24 months of Mr. Fay’s service,— 
that is, from March 15, to May 31, 1877; and his successor’s for 94 
months, or from June 1, 1877, to March 15, 1878. 

The financial results and transactions of the year are shown by the 
report of our excellent Treasurer, O. W. Peabody, Esq., in which is 
also embodied the receipts and payments at the Secretary’s oflice. 

A synopsis only is given here. The details may be seen in the pamphlet 
copy of this report. 

The Treasurer had on hand, March 15, 1877, : . $10,566 21 
RECEIVED. Bequests from Eliza Powars, $5,000; Eliza Jen- 

kins, $1,500; Susan Tufts, $500; J. H. Dexter, $1, 000 ; Dr. 

Morland, in ‘part, $300, . 8,300 00 
Interest, $312 2.93; from Secretary, on account ‘of Bieter fund 

investment, $99. 36, : : 412 29 


$19,278 50 
15,371 30 


Par. To Secretaries, 6.7 750; to Trustees Permanent Fund, 
$8,621.30, 


Balance on hand, March 15, 1878, 
The Secretary had on hand, March 15, 1877, $295.68. 
RECEIVED. Members and Donors, $2,397.30; sub- 
scriptions to “Our Dumb Animals, ” $1, O48. 16; 
fines and witness fees, $1,687.32, ‘ 
Sales of papers, &c., $76.76 ; received from Treas- 
urer, $6,750, 
Bequests : Miss Sever, $1, 000; a gift, $1, 000, . 
Interest, $274.67 ; balance, March 15, 1878, $295.68, 


$3,907 20 


$5,132 78 


6,826 76 
2,000 00 
570 35 
— $14,529 89 
Payments. Printing, &c., $962.98; paper, &c. *» $559.96 ; post- 
age, &c., $503; veterinary surgeons, $47 ; inc. expenses at 
otlice, $69.30; public: ations, &e., $303. 40; expressage, $13.- 
25; feeding animals, &c., $5 8.32 ; country agents, $405.35 ; 
travelling expenses of agents, $309.16; rent and gratuities, 
$901.64; “new room, $313. 14; sundries, $125.55; salaries of 
Secretary, Agents, Clerk, &e., $7,414.58; premium on in- 
vestments, and interest on coupons not yet due, $254.36; 
Trustees of Permanent Fund, Miss Sever’s bequest, and 


14,272 99 


Balance in ‘Secretary's hands, March 15, 1878, $256 90 


The receipts from regular sources, including interest, amount to 
nearly $6,000 ($5,797.14), and the total expenditures, usual and 
unusual, to $12,018.63 — the excess of expenses being about $6,000. 
The difference between the expenses and the receipts from ordinary 
sources has always been met by the money received from other than 
regular sources, such as fairs and bequests. 

The Directors have fully approved of this in the past, and the Sec- 
retary does not feel called upon to do more than suggest, that as our 
Society finds itself at the end of a year of widespread financial em- 
barrassment pecuniarily stronger than at the beginning, its Directors 
are in a good position to change this policy, if they shall think well to 
do so. By adding to the Permanent Fund for the present all bequests 
which may be given without conditions, and by using the interest of 
it only to meet ordinary expenses, the future of the Society would be 


more secure. Nor ought this to lessen its work, as its living 5 hie 
can easily make up the difference, provided they heartily approve 
such a policy. Expenditures would then be controlled by the amount 
of income from regular sources, including interest. 


BEQUESTS. 
The Society has been more generously remembered by deceased 
friends in the last than in any former year. 
It has received from the estates of— 


Miss Eliza Powars of Boston, “ a ; $5,000 00 
Miss Susan Tufts of Weymouth, 500 00 
Miss Eliza Jenkins of Scituate, ; 1,500 00 
Miss Jane R. Sever of Kingston, 1,000 00 
Mr. John H. Dexter of Boston, 1,000 00 

Dr. Morland of Boston (first nous ment ‘of a bequest of 
Paid, . ; - $9,300 00 

Also, a conditional vift from a ‘living friend, whose name 
we may not give, 1,000 00 


PERMANENT Fonp. 

Messrs. 8. E. Sawyer, Geo. T. Angell, and Abraham Firth, Trus- 
tees of the ‘* Permanent Fund” of the Society, report in their posses- 
sion the following securities belonging to the Society, the amount 
stated being the par value of each: — 

United States Bonds, . - $6,500 00 
$5,000 43 per cent., registered in name of Trustees. 
$1,500 5 per cent., 
Three Boston and Lowell R. R: ees of $1,000 each, 
7 per cents, registered in name‘of the “ Secretary of 


the Society,” ; - 3,000 00 
One C., B. and Q. R. R. Bond of $1, 000, "9 per cent., reg- 
istered in the name of the * Secretary of the Society,” 1,000 00 


There is also a ‘ Special Fund,” given upon accepted 

conditions, invested in a Boston and Lowell R. R. Bond 

of $1,000, 7 per cent., and registered in the name of 


Total of both funds, 500 00 


The present total resources of the hedety, in sin, possession, 
are,— 


** Permanent Fund,” at per value of securities, 
Special Fund,” 


Total, general fund, 


- $10,500 00 


- 1,000 00 
Amount in ‘Treasurer’ s est March 15, 1878, - 8,907 20 
in Secretary’s 256 90 


- $15,664 10 

To this may be added the bequest of $3,000 by Dr. 
Morland, less the sum of $300 already paid, 

And the bequest of Mr. Gardner enti whose estate 
is now being settled, - 5,000 00 


$7,700 00 
which, if added to the resources actually in hand, would make the sum 
$23,364.10. 


On the 15th of March, 1877, 


Total on hand, 


$2,700 00 


the steal had on hand in 


Treasurer’s hands, - $10,566 21 
And in Secretary’s, 295 68 
Also bonds in the Treasurer’s possession, 1,500 00 


On the 15th March, 1878, the en on hand, as above, was 
$15,664.10, or $3,302.21 more than then, without the bequests of Dr. 
Morland and Mr. Chilson, which, if added, the total gain would be 
$11,002.21 during the year. 

The expenses of the Society in each of the last seven years have 
been as follows: 1871-2, $11,541.77; 1872-8, $18,731.87; 1873-4, 
$19,768.48 ; 1874-5, $14,800.00 ; 1875-6, $15, 068. 60; 1876-7, $12,- 
514.13 ; 1877-8, $12,018.63. 
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Doe QUEsTION. 

Among the incidents of the year, outside of its usual experience, 
have been two scares on the dog question. One in May, 1877, and 
the other in February, 1878. Our President led the formidable and 
successful opposition to the cruel measures proposed against the dogs 
in both instances ; speaking at the City Hall on the first, artd before a 
committee at the State House on the last date, besides writing pun- 


gent articles in the newspapers, over his own signature, on both occa- — 


sions. 
INTERNATIONAL HuMANE SOCIETY. 

In consequence of a convention at Cleveland, Ohio, in October last, 
a fresh interest was awakened in favor of a needed new law by Con- 
gress on the subject of cattle transportation. ‘The Committee of Con- 
gress having the question in hand has not yet reported; but the 
agitation will help secure humane legislation in the near future, if it 
does not now; but we yet hope it will be successful at the present 
session. Mr. Angell appeared before this committee at Washington 
in February, as the representative of our Society. Other well-known 
friends of our cause also appeared before it in furtherance of the 
same end. 

GLANDERS. 

A needed new law has been passed by the present Massachusetts 
legislature in regard to the terrible disease among horses, etc., known 
as glanders. 

Country AGENTS. 

The Society has, at this time, 444 agents outside of this city, who 
are distributed throughout the State, and are in every town save 22. 
A considerable number of these gentlemen deserve honorable mention 
for their ** works’ sake.” ‘The time they give, and the quality of their 
service, are more than is suspected by persons outside of our officers. 
The blessings of the humane are theirs ! 


Pigeon SHootine. 

Pigeon shooting is one of the cruel sports that yet remain. In the 
presence of such an example as that of Captain Bogardus with his 
glass balls, it is late to claim that pigeon shooting is necesary to im- 
prove the skill of marksmen, and if there is any other plea in its 
behalf, it is yet to be given. 


Tue BLEEDING or CALVEs. 

This most cruel custom continues. It is an offence not easily 
proved. We offered a reward of $20 for each conviction last spring ; 
but it brought only one claimant, to whom it was paid. This spring 
the President and Secretary have sent a circular on the subject to 
editors of newspapers throughout New England, which has appeared 
already in many of them. The aid of all friends in drawing the widest 
public attention to this barbarity is asked, that it may lead to a refusal 
to buy “ white veal” on the part of consumers. 


Protection or Userun Birps. 
We ask attention again to our laws for the protection of useful birds, 
and invoke the friends of the birds everywhere to enforce them. 


Deatus. 

During the year the Board of Directors lost, by death, Mr. Gard- 
ner Chilson, who had been a member for many years, and who had 
a warm interest in the Society from its organization. He was also 
one of its ‘* Active Life Members,” and he graciously remembered 
it in his will. 

One Vice-President, Mr. Albert J. Wright, and three ‘“ Associate 
Life Members,” have also died: Messrs. Alvin Adams, Frederick 
Gray, and Peter Harvey, all of Boston. We gratefully recognize their 
aid and good-will, by a membership of many years. 

To the several benefactors, whose names have already appeared in 
the list of bequests to the Society during the year, I cannot do more, 
and I would not do less, than to put on record an acknowledgment of 
the great indebtedness of our cause to each, and of the new hope their 
affectionate remembrances gave. 


Tne Livine. 

There are many living benefactors of our Society, without whom it 
would not have continued to this day. Two of them I must not pass 
in silence. The first put in our hands a special gift of $1,000. 
Although I may not give the name, I can express grateful recognition 
of the generous act; and the second is Mrs. William Appleton, of 
this city, who met all the expenses of the signs upon our new offices 
in Tremont Street,— adding another to a long series of beneficent 
deeds in behalf of our Society. 


As Mr. Angell, our ak rents an office iaidlaas that of the 
Secretary, the Society has had the daily advantage of his experience 
and zeal. 

Conciusion. 

In proof of the wide interest in this merciful cause, I may mention, 
that there came to this oflice lately, in one week, reports from societies 
in Melbourne, Australia; Cork, Ireland; and Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa. From the general progress of society, and the beneficent 
influence of such organizations, it will not be questioned that a most 
favorable change has taken place in the opinion of the civilized world 
as to the duties of man to the brute creation; but the more enlight- 
ened conscience becomes less tolerant of the lesser abuses. 

It must also be confessed, that the suffering is yet flagrant, even 
where most has been done: far too great to think for a moment of 
any other immediate future for this, or any other Jike society, than that 
of increased, persistent, and fearless activities in all the old fields, and 
in whatever new ones Providence may bring to view. 

Occasionally, in a complaining tone, it is said that ‘* man ought to 
have all our care”; the implication being, that, in the special work of 
this Society, man is forgotten. 

It should be a sufficient answer to this, that faithful service in one 
humane cause is not a hindrance, but a help, to every other; but we 
would remind the objectors, that we deal with man in all our cases; 
that it is man who must be disciplined and reformed, if cruelty is to be 
lessened ; that it is man who has to learn that humanity and economy 
are inseparably joined here as elsewhere; and that, if man only were 
affected by it, this work would find ample justification in what it does 
for him. 

Or, to state it with marked moderation, in the motto of the Vienna 
Society, ‘¢ Protecting animals is benefiting man.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


ABRAHAM FIRTH, Secretary. 


A partial List of Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, May 1, 1878. 

American, New York, . 

Albany Branch, N. Y., . 


PRESIDENTS. 
Henry Bergh, . . 
Jd. Taylor Cooper, . 


SECRETARIES. 
. Frederic Gallatin. 
Miss C. W. Barnes. 


Bristol, Vermont, H.C. Munsill, Dr. E. M. Kent. 
Buffalo Bri anch, N. Y., Silas ley, . D. D. Nash. 
Buffalo Woman's Branch, N. ‘Y. +» Mrs. Dr. Lord, . Mrs. J. H. Yerkes. 
Berlin, Prussia, . Dr. Kuerten. 
Cork, Ireland, Robert Scott, J.C. Newsome. . 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Cincinnati, 
Copenhagen, Danish Woman’s, 


: Thomas H. Geer, 


R.R. Herrick, 
Wm. McAlpin. 


Jno. Simpkinson, 


Denmark, Julia Lembike, . . J. Chr. Lembike. 
Coventry, England, . Mrs. Chas. Bray. 
District of Columbia, . ‘ . TT. F. Gatchell, . M. C. Duvall. 


Delaware, W 
Dublin, Ireland, 
Flushing, N. Y., 


E. Bringhurst, . Austin Harrington. 


Brady. 


Woman’s “Branch, . Mrs. Pell, Mrs. J. C. Hicks. 
Florence, Mass., A. Mrs. J. D. Atkins. 
Georgia, Wom: Branch, Mrs. C. Miss Louise W. King. 
Geneva, Switzerland, . Eugene de Bride. 
Illinois Humane, Chica J.G. Shortall, . A.W. Landon, 


International Humane (U. 8. and 


Canada), . E. Lee . A. Firth, Boston. 
Jersey City, N. J.d. Youli .  « 8. H. Smith. 
Keene, N. H., . Ost. Buffum, C.F. Rowell. 
Low ell, Mass., dno. Davis, . John F. Frye. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Robert 8. feDonala, . P.G. Ferguson. 
Massachusetts, Boston, . G. T. Angell, Abraham Firth. 
Michigan, Detroit, . T. W. Palmer, . John W. Thomson. 
Minnesota, St. Paul, . D.R. Noyes, ‘ . E. W. Chase. 
Maryland, Baltimore, C. P. Montague, . H.W. Rogers. 
Minneapolis, Minn., e . Rev. D. B. Knickerbacker, 8. B. Chase. 
Melbourne, Australia, Sir W. F. Stawell, . . . J.8. Greig. 
Montreal, Can., F. Mackenzie. 
Munich, Bav., . Dr. Sondermann. 
Newburg, N. Y., . Jno. 8. Purdy, . Peter Gager. 
Nova Scotia, Halifax, M. H. Richey, .« John Naylor. 


New Jersey, Newark, : T. T. Kenney, . ; s 


. 8. H. Pennington, Jr. 
New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Hon. 'T. E. O. Marvin, 


C. E. Batchelder. 


Newburyport, Mass., Ds Wood . 8. E. Sargent. 
Ottawa, Can., . . E. Martineau, . H. J. M. Lardy. 
Oakland, Cal., Dr. Dio Lewis, . A. W. Bishop. 


Port Eliz: abe th, So. “Africa, : H. W. Pearson, W. F. McDonald. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Coleman Sellers, 8. Jd. Levick. 

Woman’s Branch, . Mrs. R. P. White, Mrs. R. H. Hare. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., M. Vassar, Jr., . If. C. Smith. 
Portland, Me., ° Nathan Cleaves, Miss O. C. Carroll. 
Pittsburg, Penn., . L. Eaton, Frank P. Case. 
Paris, France, . ‘ A s ‘ M. Millet, 19 Rue de Lille. 
Quebee, A. Robertson. 


W. Marsden, . 

Thode island, Providence, 
Ladies’ 

Rochester, N. EL, 
Royal, London, 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Stamford, Ct., . 
Sing Sing, N. Y., 


- Hon. Geo. L. Clarke, 
Mrs. W. A. Robinson, 

. B. W. Sargent, . 

Earlof Harrowby, . 

Jos. W. Winans, 

G. L. Lownds, . 


- Dr. N. A. Fisher. 

. Mrs. B. B. Hammond. 
Miss E. P. Hall. 

Cc. A. Giles. 

Jno. Colam. 

Nat. Hunter. 

. Geo. E. Scofield. 

Miss Dusenberry. 


‘Taunton, Mass, . . . Hon.8 L. Crocker, . Rev. 8. Hopkins Emery. 
Toronto, Can., - Hon. W. P. Howland, . Frank Rutledge. 
Trenton, N. J., Rev. J.C. Brown, . Lewis Parker, Jr. 


Vienna, Austria, 
West Virginia, Waterford, 
Zurich, Switzerland, . ‘ 


Dr. Franz 8. Pichler. 
W. Williams, . . E. H. Walker. 
Rev. H.P. Wolf, . « 
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AGENTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The number of stare opposite aname signifies 
the number of Counties for which the party 


is Agent. 
Abington, . 


Acushnet, 
Adams, 

North, 
A 


Alford, 
Amesbury, . 


Amherst, . 


Andover, . 
Arlington, . 
Heights, 


wam, 
Feeding Hills, 


8 
. 


Ashburnham, 


Ashland, 


Athol,. 
Attleborough, 


South 


Hebronville, 


Auburn, . 
Ayer,. . 


Barnstable, . 
est, 


Cotuit Port, . a 
Marston’s Mills, . 


Hyannis, 
Barre, . 


Becket, West, 
Bedford, . 
Belchertown, 
Bellingham, 
Belmont, . 
Berkley, 
Berlin, . 
Bernardston, 
Beverly, . 
Billerica, 
Blackstone, . 
Blandford, 
Bolton, ‘ 
Boston, East, 


Br ighton” District, 


Boxborough, 
Boxford, West, 
Boylston, 
Bradford, 
Braintree, 
Brewster, 
Bridgewater, 
Brimfield, . 
Brockton, . 
Brooktield, . 
Brookline, . 
Buckland, 
Burlington, . 
Cambridge, . 


Cambridfport, . 


Canton, 

Carlisle, 
Carver, 
Charlemont, 
Chariton, 
Chatham, ° 
Chelmsford, 
North, . ‘ 
Chelsea, 
Cheshire, . 
Chester, 
Chestertield, 
Chicopee, . . 
Chilmark, 
Clarksburg, 
Clinton, ‘ 
Cohasset, . 
Nantasket, . 
Colrain, 
Concord, . 
Conway, . 
Cummington, . 
Weat, . 
Dalton, 
Dana, ‘ 
Danvers, . 
Dartmouth, . 
Dedham, . ° 
Deerfield, . 
South, 
Dighton, 
North, 
Douglas, 
ast, . 
Dover, . 4 
Dracut, 
Dudley, 
Bast 


Josiah Cushman.* 
D. Y. Soper. 
Frank Goddard. 

D. B. Smith. 
Samuel Hosmer. 

8. W. Hopkins. 
Noah Mendell. 
Horace 8. Streeter.* 
William Hodskin. 
Reuben DeWitt. 
Edwin Leonard. 
Henry W. Smith. 
G. Dennis Smith. 
John O. Currier. 

T. W. Sloan. 

John C. Dillon.* 
John Clark. 

John H. Hartwell. 
Jofin E. Hesseltine. 
Cc. L. Howard. 
Wilbur F. Whitney. 
F. W. Wright. 
Joshua Hall. 
Charles H. Tilton. 
Ezra Morse. 


E. Carlisle Brown, P. 
O., Pawtucket, R. I. 
James W. Riley. 
Elijah 
Elisha G. May. 
George F. Ide. 
E. L. Bancroft. 
H. C. Sherwin. 
Samuel Reed. 
Thomas Harris. 
Levi L. Goodspeed. 
Alfred Bearse. 
Nathan Hinckley. 
Samuel Snow. 
James F. Davis. 
H. J. Shattuck. 
Sylvester Bothwell.* 
Orrin Millard. 
Charles A. Corey. 
William Burnett. 
Henry A. Whitney. 
J.C. Hill. 
W. H. 8. Crane. 
A. A. Bartlett. 


J. N. Dewey. 
William P. 


John C. Scott. 
Howard P. Robinson. 
Enoch C. Pierce. 
Edward Brigham. 
H. P. Kennedy. 
A.Winslow Wetherbee. 
Wm. F Harriman. 
Henry White.” 
Walter Ordway. 

N. Morton Hobart. 
Elisha Crocker, Jr. 
Francis D. King. 

F. E. Cook. 

0. G. Tinkham.** 

O F. Eaton. 

Alonzo Bowman. 
Elijah Shaw. 

Charles G. Foster. 
Fordyce M. Stimson. 
George H. Copeland. 
Warner W. Simonds. 
Charles B. Jones. 
Samuel Shaw. 

Selar Simons, 

Rufus C. Freeman, 


Alfred E. Fiske. 
Sullivan Rogers. 
Geo. A. Parkhurst. 
Charles L. Fuller. 
William P. Drury. 
Stephen Chapman, 
John C. Gamwell. 
O. M, Pearl. 

George F. Williston. 


Joseph D. Gleason. 
Abijah Brown.* 
Marsh. 

J. Q. A. Lothrop. 
Mose +s Sargent.** 
Hugh B. Miller. 

Asa C. Collier. 
Gordon H. Johnson. 
Aransford Rhoades, 
Erastus G. Allen. 
Elisha Day. 


Abraham Patch, Jr. 
F. W. Mason. 
George E. Morse. 
Nathaniel Hitchcock. 
M. W. Nickerson. 
Charles W. Turner. 
Francis A. Hoar. 


Brigham Morse. 
Aaron Bacon. 


Samuel D. Stone. 
Charles H. Chandler.* 


Wm. M. Judkins. 
Myrick Clark. 


Eastham, . > 
Easthampton, . 
Easton, North, . 
Edgart' 
Vineyard Grove, 
Enfield, 
Erving, 
Essex, . 
Everett, 


Fairhaven, . 

Fall River, . 
Falmouth, 
Fitchburg, . 
Florida, 
Foxborough, . 
Framingham, 


South, . 


Franklin, . ° 
Freetown, . 
Gardner, ° 
Georgetown, . 
Gin, 
Gloucester, . 
Goshen, 
Gosnold, . 


Grafton, . 
Granby, 

Granville Corner, 
Great Barrington, 


Greenfield, . 


Greenwich, . ° 
Village, 
Groton, 
West, . 
Groveland, . 
Hadley, 
Halifax, 
Hamilton, 
Hancock, 
Hanover, 
Hanson, 


Hardwick, . 

Harvard, . 

Harwich, . 
Port, 


Hatfield, 

Haverhill, 

Hawley, 
West, . 


Heath, . 
Hingham, . 
Hinsdale, . 


Holden, 
Holbrook, 
Holland, 
Holliston, 
Holyoke, 


Hopkinton, . 
Hubbardston, . 
Hudson, ‘ 
Hull, . 
Huntington, 
Hyde Park, . 
Ipswich, . 


Jamaica Plain, . 
Kingston, . 
Lakeville, . 
Lancaster, . 
South, . 
Lanesborough, 
Lawrence, . 
Lee, . 
Leicester, . 
Cherry Valley, 
Lenox,. 
Leominster, 
Leverett, . 
Lexington, . 


Leyden, 
Lincoln, South, 
Littleton, . 
Longmeadow, East, 


Lowell, » 
Ludlow, . 
Lunenburg, . 
Lynn,. . 


Lynnfield, 
Malden, ° 
Manchester, 
Mansfield, . 
Marblehead, 
Marion, 
Marlborough, . 
Marshfield, . 


East, . 


Nort! 

attapoisett, 
Maynard, . 
Medfield, . 
Medford, . 


Medford, 
Medway, 
Melrose, 


Silas Stewart. 

E. Thomas Sawyer. 
Rufus H. Willis.* 
Jason Dexter.* 
Lewis Smith.* 

L. K. Kline. 
William B. Kimball. 
Eben H. Spring. 
Daniel W. Bartlett. 
Benjamin Corey. 
George Armstrong. 
Thomas 8. Butman. 


Isaac 8. Lawrence.* 
Sedate Tower. 


J. G. Bannister.* 
Phineas Frost. 
Moses M. Fiske.* 
Charles F. Mann. 
Wm. E. Nason. 
Geo. D. Williams.* 
Webster Cowee. 
Solomon Nelson. 
F. W. Chapin. 
George Lane. 


J. H. Chickering. 
8. M. Cook. 

A. D. King. 
Harvey Holmes.* 
Abram 8. Clark. 
Wm. Elliott.* 
Sam’] J. Lyon.* 
Chauncy Bryant.** 


George R. Dickinson. 


Charles 8. Record. 
Andrew Robbins. 
Freeman Hopkins.* 


Francis Edson. 
William H. Crocker, 
John Trefry. 

H. E. Whitman. 
Hira W. Bates.* 


J. B. Chandler, P. O., 


Bryantville. 
Cyrus A. Bates. 
O. F. Stebbins. 
Henry Butterfield. 
Jona. Buck. 
Elbridge G. Doane. 
E. 8. Warner. 

A. B. Merrill. 
Luther 8. Bailey. 
Edwin Scott. 
Willis Vincent. 
Squire Benson. 
Charles Spring.* 
Lyman Payne. 
Lewis W. lor.* 
E. W. Mer ae 
Frederick Bigelow. 
Charles Roper. 
Ethan C. Claflin. 
William G. Ham. 
M. Shine. 

George E. Atchison. 
H. C. Shurtliff. 
Samuel 8. Gleason. 
Chas. H. Robinson. 
Lewis P. Loring. 
E. A. Allen. 


B. Fall. 
. B. Fellows.* 

Willi am ‘Thomas. 

Josiah Cushman. 


Wm. P. Holder. 
Stephen H. Turner. 


Moulton Batchelder. 
Charles H. Cutting. 
Rufus Holman. 
Parley Holman. 

W. D. Curtis. 
George England. 
David Rice, M. D. 
Samuel W. Hendley. 
Darling. 
Samuel Farrar. 
Asahel W. Sawyer. 
Abel H. Calkins. 
Dimond Chandler. 
Charles H. Philbrick. 


Cyrus Kilburn. 
Edward P. Allen. 
William Stone. 
James Jackson. 
W. H. Cromack. 
T. H. Kitfield, 

J. A. Blake.* 
William Sinclair, 
E. F. Braley. 

C. F. Morse. 
Charles T. Hatch. 
N. J. Damon. 
John F. Hatch. 
Noah Hammond. 
George Flood. 


Wom. H. Palmer. 
Asa Law 

William H. Northey. 
George H. Gibson. 
Henry B. Woodman. 
Henry B. Newhall. 


Mendon, . 
Methuen, . 
Middleborough, 
Middlefield, 
Middleton, . 
Milford, 


Millbury, . 
Milton, 
Monroe, 
Monson, 
Montague, . ° 
Miller’s Falls, 
Monterey, . 


Mount W: ington, 
Nahant, 
Nantucket, . 
Natick, 


Needham, . . 
Wellesley, 
New Ashford, 
New Bedford, 
New Braintree, . ° 
New Marlborough, . 
New Salem, 
Newbury, . 
Newburyport, . 


Newton, . 


Newton Centre, . 


Upper Falls, 
West, . 


Highlands, . 
Norfolk, Franklin City, 
No. Andover Depot, . 
North Brookfield, . 


North Reading, . 
Northampton, . 


Northborough, . 


Orange, 4 
North, . . 


Northbridge, 

Whitinsville, 
Northfield, . 
Norton, 
Norwood, . 
Oakham, ° 


Orleans, 
Otis, 
Oxford, 
Palmer, 
Paxton, 
Peabody, . 


Pelham, 
Pembroke, . 


East, . 
Pepperell, . 


Petersham, . 
Phillipston, . 
Pittsfield, . 
Plainfield, . 
Plymouth, . 
Plympton, . 
Prescott, . 
Princetown, 
Provincetown, 


Quincy, ° 
Point, . 
Randolph, . 


Reading, 
Rehoboth, 
Revere, 
Richmond, 
Rochester, 
Rockland, 


Rockport, 
Pigeon Cove, 


Royalston, South, 
Russell, 
Rutland, 

Salem, . 


Salisbury, . 


Sandisfield,N. 
Sandwich, . 


Mashpee, . 
Saugus, 
Bavoy,, - 
Scituate, . 
Seekonk, . 
Sharon, 
Sheffield, . 
Shelburne 
Sherborn, . 


Andrew W. Judson. 
E. G. Knights. 
James A. Burgess. 
Jonathan McElwain. 
A. 8. McIntire. 
A. W. Keene.* 
Oliver D. Holmes. 
Samuel Sawyer. 
L. Crossman. 
David H. Sherman. 
M. F. Bacon. 
J. Chenery. 
W. R. Armstrong. 
O. L. Mansur. 
M. C. Langdon.* 
Charles N. Clark. 
Henry 8. Goodale. 
David Johnson. 
Luscombe. 
Charles G. Coffin, 
Josiah A, Bean.* 
E. H. Brigham. 
George E. Eaton. 
Henry P. Varney. 
Elihu Ingraham: 
George W. Tinkham. 
Chas. A. Gleason. 
Henry N. Adams. 
B. W. Fay. 
Nathaniel Dole. 

. C. Hale.* 
8. W. Tuck.* 
John M. Fisk. 
J. C. Kennedy. 
George W. Rigby. 
Geo. J. Curtis. 
James D. Henthorn. 
Frank E. Hinds. 
Albert H. Towne. 
Frank E. Tucker. 
8. R. Urbino. 
Revelo L. Hinds. 
George H. Marsh. 
James A. Guild. 
Frank A. Hardy. 
Sylvander Bothwell. 
Luther P. DeLand. 
Henry H. Dame. 
H. M. Potter.* 
J. R. Hillman. 
Charles A. Rice. 
Francis H. Corey. 
Israel Plummer, 
Henry A. Cook. 


George H. Arnold. 
Samuel Howard. 
Mark Haskell. 

8. J. Howell. 

N. F. Blodgett. 

8. J. Oliver. 


J. A. Palmer.* 

D. R. Boynton. 
Wm. Wolcott. 
Lewis A. Manning. 
Rev. John Jones. 
George H. Ryder. 
Martin Hatch.* 

8. P. Lawrence. 
Austin Stowell. 

J. G. Mudge. 

8. E. Pike. 

H. H. Newton.* 
Orson S. White. 
Jas. B. Collingwood.* 
Alonzo Wright. 
D. G. Blackmer, 
John Brooks. 
Robert Knowles. 
John Young. 

M.French. 
George B. Pray. 
Jobn Long. 

C. G. Washburn. 
Edwin R. Lothrop. 
Nathan Bancroft. 
George L. Goff. 
John H. Proctor. 
Chas. M. Van Brame. 
Roland T. Savory. 
Wm. B. Seavey. 
B. V. Bennett.* 
Robert Tarr. 
John F. Swett. 


Milton Ellsworth. 
David W. Day. 
H. Parks, 


J. C. Towne. 
W. F. Chapple. 
8. J. Trofatter. 
William M. Hill. 
John W. Hunt. 
William Chase. 
John G. Lang. 
W. H. Currier. 


Emerson L. Mason. 
Thomas Vinal. 

A. N. Medbury. 
Willard 
Horace D. Train, M. D. 
A. Be Jr. 
John 


Shirley, 
Shrewsbury, . 
Shutesbury, 
Somerset, . 
Somerville, . 


South Hadley, . 
alls, . ° 


South Scituate, . 
Southampton, . 
Southboro’, Fayville, 
Cordaville, . 
Southbridge, . 


Southwick, . 
Spencer, . 
Springfield,. 


Sterling, . 
Stockbridge, 
Stoneham, . 
Stoughton, . 
Stow, Rockbottom, 
Sturbridge, . 
Fiskdale, 


Sudbury, . 
Sunderland, 
Sutton, 


Swampscott, 
Swansea, . 
Taunton, . 


Templeton, . 
Tewksbury, 
Tisbury, North, . 
Vineyard Haven, 
Tolland, 
Topsfield, 
Townsend, . 
Truro, . 
Tyngsborough, 
Tyringham, 
Upton, . ‘ 
West, . 
Uxbridge, . 
Wakefield, . 


Wales, . > 
Walpole, .. 


Waltham, . 


Ware, . ° 
Wareham, 


Warren, . 
Warwick, . 


Washington, 


Watertown, 


Wayland, 


Webster, . 
Wellfleet, . 
Wendell (Depot), 
Wenham, . 

West Boylston, . 
West Bridgewater, 


West Brookfield, 
West Newbury,. 
West Roxbury, 


West Springfield, 


West 
Westborough, 


Westfield, . ° 
Westford, . 
Westhampton, . 
Westminster, . 
Weston, 
Westport, . ° 
Weymouth, 


South, . 
Williamsburg, . 
Williamstown, . 
Wilmington, . 
Winchendon, . 


Winchester, 


Windsor, . 
Winthrop,. . 
Woburn, . 
Worcester,. . 


Worthington, . 


Yarmouth,. . 


. 
. 


Cyrus A. Kilburn. 
George Buck. 

J. G. Reed. 

Elisha Slade. 

M. C. Parkhurst. 
Jairus Mann. 

8. N. Miller. 
Cary. 

H. L. Towne. 
Willard Torry.* 
8. R. Clapp. 

John Blair. 

D. W. Mitchell, 
H. W. Bacon. 

P. M. Clarke. 

F, F. Arthur. 
James A. Black. 
L. H. Pease. 
Luther Clark. 

W. A. Birnie.* 
James E. Russell. 
Charles H. Loring. 
Daniel B. Fenn, 
Richard Plummer, 
Calvin Howland.* 
W. W. Blossom. 
Henry M. Carpenter. 
John A. Gould. 
John Goodnow. 
W. W. Russell. 
John H. Forbes.* 
George Hastings. 
Zebedee Small. 
John H. Martin, 


Willis Potter. 

Allen B. Thomas. 
George P. Hawkes. 
Henry E. Preston. 
William Cottle. 
Charles Bradley. 
Fowler T. Moore. 

T. K. Leach. 

Edwin A. Spaulding. 
Samuel Dyer. 

Isaac 8. Knight. 
Alden M. Butterfield. 
J. W. Wilson. 

C. I. Pike. 

J. D. Batcheldor. 


Charles H. Davis.* 
Daniel Cary.* 
Eugene Cady. 
J. B. Hanners. 
8. W. Hartshorn. 
H. P. Sherman. 
Nathaniel A. Moody. 
Alden Jameson.* 
Joseph Harding. 
Wm. Lloyd Chipman, 
Alexander Swift. 
William Combs. 
Joseph Pierce. 
Calvin Delva. 
Henry M. Spear. 
George Parker. 
Ezran V. Howard. 
Horace Heard, 
Charles W. Whitney, 
P. O., Cochituate, 
Solomon Shumway, 
R. C. Sparrow. 
J.C. Holston. 
Elbridge Porter. 
W. H. Johnson. 
Eli Wheeler. 
Josiah Q. Hartwell, 
P. 0., Brockton. 
Horace W. Bush. 
Moses P. Stanwood. 
George A. Walker. 
A. L. Decatur. 
C. W. Hossington. 
W. C. Hatch.* 
James Dewell. 
J. W. Fairbanks.* 
D. P. Brigham. 


Edward Prescott. 

T. C. Davenport. 
James B. Wood. 
Alonzo 8. Fiske. 

Eli P. Lawton.* 
Joshua Binney. 
George W. Whitton. 
Noble Morse.* 

W. C. Cleverly. 
William E. Bicknell. 
C. C. Tinkham.* 

F. B. Vinson. 

Alvah Raymond, Jr. 


Luther B. Bliss. 
8. C. Spellman. 
an. 

enr almage. 
W. Swain. 
George Sumner Loud. 
John McGrath. 
P. W. Swan. 
Z. A. Richardson. 
Albert Ford. 


John E. Tidd.* 
James M. Drennan,* 
E. D. McFarland. 
W. Ansel Washburn, 
David D. Powers. 
A. W. Cheever. 
Alonzo Cook. 

R. E. Holmes.* 
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“Tne HumMANE Society OF THE COoMMON- 
WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS” was chartered in 
February, 1791, and the act had the approval of 
John Hancock, as Governor. The end and design 
of the Society is declared to be “ for the recovery 
of persons who meet with such accidents as pro- 
duce in them the appearance of death, and for 
promoting the cause of humanity, by pursuing 
such means, from time to time, as shall have for 
their object the preservation of human life, and 
the alleviation of its miseries.” The first society 
in Great Britain, for the same object, was formed 
in 1770, and the first in the world was formed at 
Amsterdam in 1767. In four years, the latter 
society rescued 150 persons from drowning. 
Then came societies at Hamburg, Venice, Milan, 
Vienna, Paris. 

Tt will be seen that the language used in declar- 
ing its objects would justify labors in other 
directions than that of rescuing persons from 
death by drowning, and Dr. Morse recommended, 
in 1801, the care of the prisoner, and of the 
insane; the latter, by the erection of a lunatic 
hospital. Other organizations were, however, 
formed to meet these needs. A volume of dis- 
courses before this Society has been kindly lent 
us by A. Williams, Esq., of this city, for which he 
has our sincere thanks, and which has suggested 
this, necessarily, very brief notice. The custom 
of a yearly discourse was given up long since. 
The last, we notice in this volume, was in 1807, 
by Rev. W. Emerson; but the Society keeps on, 
doing, in a quiet way, its appointed work. Its 
record is one of high honor to the Christian men 
who formed it, and to those who have sustained it 
for nearly a century. And the volume is made 
up of addresses by physicians and divines, with- 
out any other relation to each other than a com- 
mon interest ina humane cause, but they have a 
permanent and deep interest to all who “love 
their fellow-men.” Directions were formerly 
published, at intervals, for the instruction of all 
who had the opportunity to save life, and it would 
be an interesting chapter to bring them together 
to show the successive improvements and the 
simpler methods taught by experience. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
Rev. Dr. Putnam. 


It is of especial interest just now, when 
reminiscences of Rey. Dr. Putnam’s noble life of 
Christian service are fresh in the minds of a com- 
munity “sorrowing most of all that they shall 
see his face and hear his voice no more,” to call to 
mind his forcible and eloquent plea for dumb 
animals. 

In a sermon, delivered many years ago, long 
before the organization of societies for their pro- 
tection, he spoke most powerfully and eloquently 
on the duty of kindness to animals. And when 
the use of ether in alleviating human suffer- 
ing was of comparatively recent application, he 
suggested it as a possible means of preventing 
the pain of the gentle ox, when his hour to be 
slain had come. 

His manner of inculeating this duty cannot be 
forgotten, although, perhaps, quarter of a century 
has passed away since those impressive words 
were first spoken. J. 


If, as has been urged, and as we hope, one or 
more volumes of his grand sermons shall yet 
be published, we trust his pleas for the dumb 
creation will not be left out. 


Our AGENTS. — The Directors could not per- 
mit the relation between the Society and three of its 
faithful Agents to come to an end without express- 
ing their estimate of the indebtedness of the 
Society to each. Their names may be seen in 
the report of the April meeting of the Directors 
in another column. We add that our good friends 
thought that their many years of faithful service 
entitled them to a discharge from a longer official 
relation; but the tie of a common interest in the 
cause has not been severed, and, we venture to 
say, will not be while they live. 

LeGions Honor. —A valued friend writes 
that about the time our circulars, in relation to 
Legions of Honor came, the Murphy temperance 
movement began in the town. All. the children 
were reached by the “ lieutenants,’ and, for the 
time, have taken but little interest in anything 
besides their “blue ribbons.’ We hope one 
movement may prove preparatory of the other. 

A CORRESPONDENT expresses strong hopes of 
an organization to prevent cruelty to animals in 
South Carolina, “ many members of the legislature 
having promised co-operation.” 

{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Mouse-Traps, Etc. 

In a recent circular sent to the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
by the Paris Society, desiring them to send to their 
exhibit at the Paris Exposition, sundry models of 
inventions, etc., for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of animals, we notice a demand for traps for 
the catching or killing of injurious animals with 
the least pain to the victim. Does not this offer 
a suggestion to some ingenious Yankee? What 
humane housekeeper has not felt the need of 
just such a contrivance? In the absence of the 
oft-needed but oft-missing cat, have we not all 
deplored the cruelty of the trap which strangles 
so painfully the poor little mouse, with whom we 
cannot live in comfort, yet would not torture 
more than we must. To be sure, the invention 
will come too late for the Paris Exposition of 
1878, but not too late to save suffering to many a 
little rodent (and big ones too, if it can be en- 
larged to accommodate rats), and secure the 
thanks of many a grateful IJOUSEKEEPER. 

Receipts by the Society in February. 
[Omitted by mistake in the April paper.] 


Fines and witness fees, $4.81. 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 


Hi. L. Hinckley, executor of estate of Dr. W. W. Morland, 
$300; Mrs. Geo. R. Russell, $50; J. Arthur Beebe, $50; Henr 
DP. Kidder, $25; C. L. Heywood, $20; Mrs. M. O. Wilson, $10; 
C. H. Brown, $5; C. Forbes, $5; M. E. Libby, $3; Fred. 
Smith, $1; L. W. King, twenty-five cents. Total, $469.25. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Rhode Island Society P. C. A., $15; Pennsylvania Society, $50 ; 
Miss A. Biddle, $5; Miss M. E. Libby, $4; Miss R. L. Rich- 
mond, $2. 


OnE DOLLAR EACH. 


H. E. Emerson, E. Steiger, J. Beale, R. L. Faulkner, E. C. 
Gordon, L. C. Heywood, Dr. W. Ingalls, Mr. R. Steele, J. H. 
Paige, B. P. Clark & Co., G. 8. Winslow. ‘Total, $87. 


OTHER Sums. 
Interest, $19.12; fuel, $4.87; publications, $3.50. ‘Total, 
27.49. 
Total amount received in February, $588.55. 
-—— 
Cases Investigated by Office Agents in March, 


Whole number of complaints, 130; viz., Beating, 6; overload- 
ing and overworking, 5; driving when lame and galled, 32; fail- 
ing to provide proper food and shelter, 17; torturing, 3; driving 
when diseased, 19; general cruelty, 48. 

Remedied without prosecution, 40; warnings issued, 44; not 
substantiated, 32; not found, 3; prosecuted, 11; convicted, 9. 

Animals killed, 29; temporarily taken from work, 23. 


Receipts by the Society in March. 
FINEs. 
Justices’ Court.—Templeton, $10. 


District Courts.—Central Middlesex, $1; First Bristol, $5; 
a Plymouth, $10; Third Southern Worcester (two cases), 
10. 


Municipal Courts.—Boston (three cases), $70; Brighton 
District, one cent. Total, $106.01. 
Witness fees, $10.40. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Joseph Baker, $100; Mrs. J. Sullivan Warren, $10; Mrs. C. 
8. Barnard, $50; A friend, $20; D. W. Simonds, $10; Mrs. 
M. O. Johnson, $10; Miss C. H. Clark, $5; > at $5; 
Miss E. Leonard, $5; Mrs. J. C. Johnson, $5; Mrs. E. H. Flint, 
$5; Miss M. A. Clark, $5; Miss A. Clark, $5; Miss M. C. 
Tolman, $5; W. B. Fosdick, $5; A. Firth, $3.33; Mrs. 8. Whit- 
ney, $1; Miss M. Burditt, $1; Mrs. O. Ye $1; Master 
Willie 8. Johnson, $1; G. T. Angell, $1; J. G. Reed, $2; Miss 
L. Kittredge, $2; Mrs. Eleanor Bennett, $5. Total, $262.33. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs. B. B. Tobie, $10; M. Vassar, Jr., $10; Mrs. R. N. Swift, 
$5; W. I. Bangs, $4.50; J. H. Putnam, $2; Henry Fuller, Jr., 
$2; Mrs. Wm. Crosswell, $2; W. H. Ford, $2; Miss E. E. 
Simmons, $2. 

OnE DOLLAR EACH. 

Cc. B. Caldwell, J. A. Willard, 8. A. Whitney, E. F. Newhall, 
L. Huntress, L. Adams, A. B. Almon, 8. Dow, H. Wellington 
& Co., E. G. Tead, G@. W. Wilson, H. K. Hammond, J. C. Jack- 
son, F. M. Robinson, 8. Ross, H. M. Jacobs, G. C. Ewing, F. 
Ham, A. M. Libby, E. H. Bradford, R. H. Stearns, F. Water- 
man, B. Bartlett, W. Crafts. ‘Total, $63.50. 

OTHER Sums. 


G. T. Angell and A. Firth, for rent, etc., $51; B. F. Dowes, 
Trustee, $15; Interest, $197.02; publications sold, $1.25. 
Total, $264.27. 

‘Total amount received in March, $706.51. 


+o 


Di of Animals. 

Having referred to the wanes and ravages of 
cattle-plague, foot-and-mouth disease, ete., Mr. 
Fleming says :— 

Other contagious maladies, though imported 
from abroad, like ‘those just alluded to, may yet 
be said to be “indigenous.” One of these is the 
horrible disease “ glanders” of the horse—which 
is transmissible to other species and also to man- 
kind. . . . In London, where it exists to a far 
greater extent than is perhaps dreamed of, it is 
supposed to destroy horses to the value, annually, 
of £5,000; and in other parts of the couniry the 
loss may be set down at £20,000 more. . . . 
Recent researches have shown, in the clearest 
manner, that scrofula or tuberculosis—a contagi- 
ous disease—is very common in cattle, and espec- 
ially in dairy cows—and that not only will the 
flesh of these produce consumption in other ani- 
mals fed upon it—and particularly young animals 
—but that their milk also will infect. The fiesh 
and the milk of scrofulous cattle enter regularly 
into the diet of probably thousands of people 
every year. That contamination may take place 
from the milk is, perhaps, the most serious reflec- 
tion, as this is rarely boiled; for it has been 
proved that a high temperature will destroy the 
infective property, and hence the flesh, if thor- 
oughly cooked, may be rendered inert. When we 
remember that milk is the staple diet of young 
children, and that infantile diarrhea and glandular 
affections of a scrofulous nature annually carry 
off large numbers, while phthisis in young people 
and adults is a widespread and fatal malady, we 
are brought face to face with the serious question 
as to the share the flesh and milk of diseased 
cattle may have in the production of this mortal- 
ity.— Animal World. 


“ Having in my youth severe notions of piety,” 
says a Persian writer, “I used to arise in the 
night watches to meditate, pray, and read the 
Koran. One night, fully occupied with these 
practices, my father, a man of practical piety, 
awoke. ‘ Behold, said J, ‘thy other children are 
lost in irreligious slumber, while I alone awake to 
praise God.’ ‘Son of my soul,’ answered he, ‘ it 
is better to sleep, than to wake to remark the 
faults of thy brethren.” 

Affection. 

“The lioness, robbed of her whelps, causes the 
wilderness to ring aloud with the proclamation of 
her wrongs, and the bird whose little household 
has been stolen, fills and saddens all the grove 
with melodies of deepest pathos.” — Chalmers. 
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Children’s Department. 


Bobolink. Dolichronyx oryzivorus. 
The Bobolink. 

The happiest bird of our spring, and one 
that rivals the European lark, in our estimation, 
is the bob-o-lincoln, or bobolink as he is commonly 
called. He arrives when nature is in all her 
freshness and fragrance,—‘“ the rains are over 
and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in the land.” 

The trees are now in their fullest foliage and 
brightest verdure; the woods are gay with the 
clustered flowers of the laurel; the air is per- 
fumed by the sweet-brier and wild rose; the 
meadow is enamelled with clover blossoms; 
while the young apple, the peach, and the plum 
begin to swell, and the cherry to glow among 
the green leaves. 

This is the chosen scene of revelry of the bobo- 
link. He comes amidst the pomp and fragrance 
of the season; his life seems all sensibility and 
enjoyment, all song and sunshine. He is to be 
found in the soft blossoms of the freshest and 
sweetest meadows; and is most in song when the 
clover is in bloom. 

He perches on the topmost twig of a tree, or 
on some long flaunting weed, and as he rises and 
sinks with the breeze, pours forth a succession of 
rich, tinkling notes, crowding one upon another 
like the outpouring melody of the skylark, and 
possessing the same rapturous character. 


Sometimes he pitches from the summit of a ; 


tree, begins his song as he gets upon the wing, 
and flutters tremulously down to the earth, as if 
overcome with ecstasy at his own music. Some- 
times he is in pursuit of his mate; always in full 
song, as if he would win her by his melody, and 
always with the same appearance of intoxication 
and delight. 

Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, 
the bobolink was the envy of my boyhood. He 
crossed my path in the sweetest weather, and the 
sweetest season of the year, when all nature 
called to the fields, and the rural feelings throbbed 
in every bosom. — Washington Irving. 


(Translated from the German for the “ Christian Register.”] 
Pussy-Cat as Duck- Mother. 
A TRUE STORY. BY B. C. B. 

There was a hen in Hildburghausen, this sum- 
mer, that was given some duck’s eggs to hatch. 
As the little ducklings broke the shell, one after 
the other they were placed in a basket behind the 
kitchen stove. Over the basket a cloth was 
thrown. Now there lived in this old German 
kitchen three cats and a dog. But for fear of 
harm to the little ducks, the three kitties were 
shut out. One of them, however, called Liese, 
watched by the door till it was again opened, 
when in she stole, and went right to the stove, 
and sat down deside the basket. Hark! she pricks 
up her ears and listens to the peculiar voices 
under the cloth, and then begins to watch, as if 


she were watching fora mouse. When the house- 
keeper saw this she lifted the cloth, and let one 
little duck after the other waddle out upon the 
kitchen floor. Liese smelled them, then began to 
lick them, and at last let them bury their little 
bills in her soft fur. The little things ran under 
her, so that the cat lay down, and the whole brood 
crept close to her, and upon her, and hiding their 
bills in her warm fur, fell fast asleep. 

At night the ducks were put in the basket again 
and the cat removed. But she watched on the 
threshold all night, and as soon as the door was 
opened in the morning ran in to her charge, and 
licked each downy duck with the greatest tender- 
ness. Yet she did not seem quite satisfied with 
the little creatures; the bills and the webbed 
feet did not suit her. Indeed, Liese tried to do 
away with these annoying growths. She would 
grasp them with her teeth and try to pull them 
out very gently. As soon, though, as they would 
cry out, she would let go and try to comtort them. 
At last she seemed to feel that they could not be 
changed, and her zeal increased in caring for her 
foster children. If one of them fell out of the 
basket on its back, she would set it on its feet with 
her paw, and then carefully lift it into the basket 
by its neck. Finally she won so much confidence 
_ she was allowed to sleep in the basket with 
them. 

After five days of this happy companionship, 
the brood was to be returned to the hen which had 
hatched them out. They were placed in a coop in 
the garden, and the hen allowed to go to them. 
She flew with cries of joy to her little flock, 
clucked and cooed, but in vain. The ducklings 
were afraid of her. About noon some one went 
to look after them, and there lay Liese, who had 
been erying for her darlings till she found them, 
in a corner of the garden, with the little ones 
nestled beside her, while the hen sat quite alone in 
another corner! 

Nine days passed and the hen had not succeeded 
in winning the love of her nestlings. When Liese 
was taken from them they would crowd inside the 
door and wait till the cat mewed before it. At 
last she discovered a space a few inches wide, be- 
tween the door and the threshold, and through 
this she enticed the whole flock, and tried to lead 
them down the steps into the house. Three of 
them went rolling down the stairs and fell into 
the water. At that moment Liese truly showed 
human reason. She did not spring after the three, 
leaving the rest to their fate, but first brought 
them all down safely, and then ran to help the 
others, and decoyed them within reach, when she 
picked them up and carried them to a place of 
safety. 

After that the cat never allowed the mother-hen 
to come near them, and would drive away a whole 
flock of fowls if they attempted to eat the food of 
her nurslings. It was a funny sight to see her 
leading her troop through the garden, especially 
if they passed muddy places, such as the ducks 
liked best. What trouble the neat creature took 
to clean them with tongue and paws! And if 
they followed their fancy so far as to swim in the 
mill-stream, with what anxiety she ran back and 
forth on the bank, and even a little way into the 
brook to entice them out. On the other hand they 
used to allow their step-mother to have her own 
fun with them, and till they were half-grown, she 
used to take them in her paws and roll them about 
like balls. After that they used to drive her 
away with hisses. ' 

The little ducklings are now beautiful great 
ducks, thanks to Liese’s care and protection, and 
she does not forget the happy time of foster 
motherhood, but chooses as her resting-place a 
nook in the sunny duck-yard.—Gartenlaube for 
November. 
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Never Give Up. 
“ Never give up! for the wisest is boldest, 
Knowing that Providence mingles the cup: 
And of all maxims the best, as the oldest, 
Is the true watchword of —Never give up.” 


From “To Flush, My Dog.’’ 
But of thee it shall be said, 
This dog watched beside a bed 

Day and night unweary,— 
Watched within a curtained room, 
Where no sunbeam brake the gloom 

Round the sick and dreary. 


Roses gathered for a vase, 

In that chamber died apace, 
Beam and breeze resigning. 

This dog only, waited on, 

Knowing that when light is gone 
Love remains for shining. 


Other dogs in thymy dew 

Tracked the hares and followed through 
Sunny moor or meadow. 

This dog only, crept and crept 

Next a languid cheek that slept, 
Sharing in the shadow. 


Other dogs of loyal cheer 
Bounded at the whistle clear, 
Up the woodside hieing. 
This dog only, watched in reach 
Of a faintly uttered speech, 
Or a louder sighing. 


And if one or two quick tears 
Dropped upon his glossy ears, 
Or a sigh came double,— 
Up he sprang in eager haste, 
Fawning, fondling, breathing fast, 
In « tender trouble. 


‘And this dog was satisfied 
If a pale thin hand would glide 
Down his dewlaps sloping,— 
Which he pushed his nose within, 
After, platforming his chin 
On the palm left open. 


This dog, if a friendly voice 
Call him now to blyther choice 
Than such chamber-keeping, 
“Come out!” praying from the door,— 
Presseth backward as before, 
Up against me leaping. 
Therefore to this dog will I, 
Tenderly not scornfully, 
Render praise and favor: 
With my hand upon his head, 
Is my benediction said 
Therefore, and forever. 


—Mrs. Browning. 


Which Loved Best? 


“T love you, mother,” said little John; 
Then, forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing; 

And left her wood and water to bring. 


“T love you, mother,” said Rosy Nell; 
“T love you better than tongue can tell.” 
Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to play. 


“‘T love you, mother,” said little Fan; 
“To-day I'll help you all I can; 

How glad I am that school doesn’t keep!” 
So she rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 


Then stepping softly, she fetched the broom, 
And swept the floor and tidied the room; 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and happy as child could be. 


“T love you, mother,” again they said— 
Three little children going to bed. 

How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best ? 


—Anon. 


“ HE liveth long, who liveth well.” 
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{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Teaching Parrots to Talk. 


I must first say that I disapprove of any in- 
struction to any of the animal kingdom — under 
fear or discomfort. Kindness is the surest method 
always. 

In relation to “ eed Polica,” spoken of in 
your April paper, I would advise that towards 
evening, when she has had her supper, and gone 
to her roost voluntarily, satisfied with herseli and 
the world at large, and before she has become 
absolutely sleepy, some person, for whom she has 
a decided preference, after a few kind words 
which she is accustomed to hear, shall sit beside 
her, and clearly and distinctly repeat the words for 
her to say. Let this be done for full ten minutes, 
taking care, of course, that there is no conversa- 
tion going on around her to distract her atten- 
tion, and also that she is protected from gaslight. 
It will possibly take a fortnight before she will 
repeat the words; but surely this time can be no 

reat sacrifice to the teacher, especially when it 
is remembered that a parrot never forgets what 
she has once acquired. It will be a good plan, 
through the day, occasionally to repeat the phrase, 
not saying any other words to her. She may sud- 
denly repeat the words you have given to her, or 
begin to make efforts, in which she should be 
encouraged. 

I would recommend easy phrases at first, “‘ How 
do you do?” “ What’s that?” ete. The parrot’s 
power of association is very strong. On giving 
our Polly a nut (of which she is very fond), asa 
reward for saying “ Polly wants dinner,” she ever 
after that would look sideways for the nut, when- 
ever she said it, and, I think, all reasonable ex- 
pectations should be gratified. Of course Polly 
was never disappointed. 

It is something of a coincidence that we have, 
in the family, a parrot precisely like the descrip- 
tion of “ pretty Polica,” and also “an intelligent 
paroquet,” though not “of great beauty.” The 
larger one looks down on the little one with 
supreme contempt, and this the little one, having 
much self-esteem, constantly resents. When the 
larger one first came to us, she only spoke a little 
Spanish. Finding she enjoyed music and singing, 
it occurred to me to hum the Spanish Cachuca 
dance to her, when she immediately rendered 
three bars with accuracy. I would suggest to 
“ Shawanebeke” to try a few Spanish phrases, 
and watch the effect, as the bird probably came 
from South America. 

As it is our theory (which we practice as well 
preach), that all pets should have amusements, 
we allow the larger parrot freedom from her 
eage, and an old-fashioned stand with wooden 
perches, — the modern ones with an tron perch 
are uncomfortable, and induce rhewmatism in the 
feet. Inacorner near the stand is a small rope, 
securely fastened, but slackened. On this she 
swings; suspends herself first by one foot, then 
by the other ; turns somersets, and you would think 
she had been trained for a slack-rope performer. 
She makes a call in each bedroom, invariably 
saying, “ How do you do?” as she comes in. She 
then goes directly to a common chair, placed in 
each room for her accommodation, inquires, 
“ What are you talking about?” and “ What are 
you doing? ” 

Very few parrots tolerate “ handling,” though 
they delight to have the arm held out for them to 
perch and be carried about upon. 

It is very rare to find a little paroquet which 
can speak. The acquisitions of mine are very 
limited, but very distinct. The likes and dislikes 
of all the parrot tribe are amazingly strong. I 
should judge that it would be useless for the new 
servant to conciliate “little Polly,’ when once 
she has shown an aversion. E. M. G. 


ANOTHER friend writes: “ When J want to teach 
a word, or sentence to my parrot, I say it over a 
great many times in the early evening, again later 
in the evening, and first thing in the morning. 
Soon the parrot will begin to repeat after you. A 
teacher must have great patience. I would 


advise that the talking in the evening be in the 
dark.” 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Feline Chivatry. 
A TRUE STORY. 
“ Kitty Gray” is a true hero, as generous and 
brave as any knight of olden times, as the sequel 


of this story will show. He is large, well formed, . 


strong, and athletic. His coat is beautifully 
“ tiger-marked,” and full of electricity. While 
his “ blood” is apparent, his age is not known. 
About six years ago he came to our house, look- 
ing very much as if some mother-in-law had 
come into his home, whose first revolutionary act 
was to eject him from the premises. However 
this may have been, he looked so much like a 
tramp that the door was shut against him. That 
very night, however, this knight, as if from the 
instinct of a chivalrous nature, resolving to win, in 
an honorable way, a worthy place at that fireside, 
managed to get into the kitchen, through a broken 
pane, and, before the family were up, he had three 
large rats extended on the floor as the trophies of 
that one night. We don’t know just how to spell 
that (night, or knight), as the word may ex- 
press, either the time of the heroic act, or the 
hero himself; but such proof of superior skill 
in arms, or claws, was at once appreciated, 
and he was forthwith adopted into the house- 
hold. He proved to be modest and unassum- 
ing, like all noble characters, especially grate- 
ful to the kind-hearted lady who first gave him 
a tender stroke of welcome, never forgettin 
that sympathy with his outcast condition, an 
steadily refusing to all other members of the 
family the peculiar intimacy and_ friendship 
granted to her. 

But for his reluctance to appear in public, he 
would probably have been taken to the great 
“ Exhibition”; but, knowing his native reserve, 
his mistress felt obliged to leave him at home, 
though she saw none of his kind finer looking 
than he. ; 

During all these six years in our home, he has 
fully justified the confidence inspired by the 
prowess of that first night. All rat invasions of 
his territory, whether by solitary marauders or 
troops of fillibusters, were summarily suppressed, 
and the leaders made an example of in the most 
impressive manner. And now comes the wonder- 
ful part of the story. 

A few-days ago, a solitary rat entered our kitch- 
en in a peculiarly forlorn condition. He exhibited 
no signs of fear, but very plain indications of 
feebleness. He looked round in a sort of innocent, 
beseeching way, more like one who had come to 
solicit charity, than to take what did not belong 
to him. It was about the middle of Lent, and he 
may have come from some family where no in- 
dulgence is allowed. We belong to that persua- 
sion ourselves mostly, but we have a boarder who 
is rather heretical, and so are obliged to be 
liberal. But, from whatever cause, the poor rat 
was plainly in no condition to defend himself if 
attacked. .Our girl, not liking his appearance, 
let in the old knight, expecting, of course, to see 
the intruder laid out at once, as so many of his 
fellows had been before him, But lo! to her 
surprise, the old hero, seeing the condition of his 
foe, did not make a single pass at him, but coolly 
surveyed him, as if in pity for his dilapidated 
condition. The rat, in turn, seeming to feel safe 
in presence of a generous nature, showed no signs 
of fear. They walked about and eyed each yo io 
curiously for a time, but it was evident that the 
knight was altogether too chivalrous to attack a 
feeble foe. Even his caudal appendage, that 
sensitive and expressive feature of feline emotions, 
showed no thrill of — 


“ That strange joy which warriors feel 
In foeman worthy of their steel.” 


This sudden “happy family” arrangement 
between mortal foes was not as agreeable to our 
irl as to the reconciled parties, so she broomed 
e rat out-doors into the yard, the knight follow- 


ing, more, as it seemed, for defence than aggres- 
sion, as there, also, he maintained the same 
courteous treatment of his defenceless enemy. 
Whether he advised the invalid to go home, 
where he could be properly nursed, or to find 
his way to some larder where Lent was not 
strictly observed, we cannot tell; all that is 
certain is, that after apparent friendly conference 
= the yard, they parted company, and each went 

is way. 

Such a remarkable ratification of a treaty of 
peace, at a moment when a catastrophy seemed 
imminent, is an interesting incident in natural 
history. All must see that it makes a peculiarly 
feline appeal to the strong and well armed, 
whether individuals or nations, to be bravely 
lenient to the weak and defenceless. Were wea 
believer in metempsychosis, we might see, in this 
remarkable case, the return of some old knight to 
rub off, under feline environment, the remains of 
former infelicities. But our boarder says that the 
hands on nature’s dial never turn back; and that 
he regards it as real heroism in its first manifesta- 
tion —on the animal plane. He thinks it a marked 
instance of what may be called catechumenical 
-heroism,— heroism, that is to say, in pupilage and 
training for higher spheres of action. He even 
goes so far as to see in it a sort of dumb prophec 
of a far-off period, when the human species will 
rise high enough to see that it is not a distinctively 
Christian virtue for the strong to crush the weak. 
He protests, however, that in this expression of 
his opinion, he has no reference whatever to the 
“Eastern war.” Still, as we have intimated, he 
is not exactly “sound,” theologically; and we 
confess that his idea looks so much like what is 
called “ the development theory,” that we hesitate 
to accept it. We only state the simple facts, 
hoping that whatever theories may be adopted to 
explain the interesting incident, all honor will be 
awarded to “ Kitty Gray.” T. P. W. 


STRANGE INSTANCE OF FELINE AFFECTION. — A 
Liverpool gentleman, who visits Oldham occasion- 
ally, states that a curious incident occurred the 
other day at a gentleman’s house in that town. A 
cat belonging to the house had recently given 
birth to three kittens, two of which it was found 
necessary to drown, and the mother was left with 
only one. About the same time two chickens, 
just hatched, were placed in a basket on a table, 
and covered with a piece of flannel. Shortly after 
they were put there, one of the chickens was 
missed, and for a long time could not be found; 
but ultimately, to the surprise of every one, it was 
discovered snugly nestled with the remaining kit- 
ten in the soft fur of the cat, and chirping with 
evident satisfaction. It was removed to its bas- 
ket, and a watch set upon the cat, which, after a 
while, was seen to go to the basket, gently lift out 
the chicken by the down and feathers at the back 
of the neck, jump off the table, and carry it away 
to where the kitten was, without hurting it in the 
least. This instance of ultra-natural affection is 
the more remarkable, because on ordinary occa- 
sions the cat is a savage one, and has a very bad 
reputation for destroying chickens, pigeons, and 
birds in the neighborhood.— Animal World. 


BuMBLE-BEES.—It is one of the most impor- 
tant late discoveries that the yield of red clover- 
seed depends upon the bumble-bees. These 
insects fertilize the blossoms, conveying the pol- 
len from one blossom to another by means of 
their long proboscis, and no other is known to do 
this necessary work. Without the bumble-hee 
we can have no clover-seed. The natural enemy 
of the bumble-bee is the farmer’s boy, who, when 
he stumbles over a nest and gets stung, never 
forgives or forgets it, but becomes a life-long 
enemy to this busy bee. Give these insects a 
wide berth, and let them live to increase the 
yield, and to reduce the price of clover-seed, 
which is getting higher every year.—American 
Agriculturist. 


THE crow thinks her own bird the fairest. 
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{For Our Dumb Animals.]} 
The Talking Cat. 


Not long since,-I was invited, with several 
others, to spend an evening at the house of a 
friend, where the conversation turned upon cats. 
Two bountifully fed cats appropriated the most 
desirable chairs in the room for their own use. 
They were allowed to dream on undisturbed. 
Our host was a person who would hardly admit 
that he had a fondness for cats, still, I believe, he 
would feed them with sweetened milk quicker 
than any maid, young or old, I ever knew. He 
related one cat story after another, until one of 
the company remarked, * You seem to have seen 
everything but a talking cat,’ whereupon he 
stated that he had seen such an one. He said, 
“ Not many years ago, in a city not a hun- 
dred miles from where we now are, there lived 
two maiden sisters named Jane and Martha. 
They had only a thirteen-pound cat to care for 
beside themselves, and might have lived happily 
if they had controlled their fiery tempers. One 
unhappy day, a joke ended in the determination 
on the part of both, never to speak to each other 
again. When it became necessary to say anything 


about household affairs, Jane or Martha, in the | 


presence of the other, would say, “ Puss, you 
tell Jane she will have to order dinner to-day, or 
else go without”; or “ You tell her I am going to 
spend the day out, and if company comes from a 
distance, she must insist on their staying until 
my return”; or, Jane would say, * Puss, you tell 
Martha she must order some pepper and salt, or 
else eat her soup without seasoning”; or, “ The 
bell-wire is out of order, and unless she employs 
some one to fix it, her friends will come and go 
without gaining admittance. Thus their cat was 
compelled to talk, if talking it may be called, six 
long years, until, one morning, without having 
shown any symptoms of illness, she lay down on 
the mat before the grate and died. Martha soon 
began to order the cat to tell Jane something, 
when the sinfulness of making a dead cat her 
message-bearer, seemed to dawn upon her, and she 
turned bitterly away. Jane was the first to speak, 
“ Let us,” said she, “ bury our animosity with our 
shamefully abused cat, and henceforth behave 
more like human beings, than cats and dogs.’ 
(Query: Did a cat or dog ever so behave?] 
Martha relented sufficiently to answer her sister, 
and they lived the few remaining years of their 
lives without employing a cat as a medium of 
conversation. J. MOopie. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
My Dog ‘* Major.’’ 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

The “ Flanigan Clearing,” which took its name 
from the man whom my father hired to do work 
upon it, had been sown to wheat the previous fall, 
and we were now engaged in harvesting it. I 
was a lad of seventeen summers. I had a large 
white dog, which I had taught to bring up the 
cows and trail wild game; and, though fond of 
Major, I did not consider him superior to many 
other dogs. The afternoon had been pleasant, 
and we were returning to the field, after the usual 
five-o’clock supper, to set up the sheaves. Major 
had struck a trail, and his barking could be heard 
in the distance. Suddenly the wind betokened a 
fearful storm; and we had no more than sheltered 
ourselves on the leeward side of large trees, than 
it rained in torrents. I had been in this position 
but a short time, yet unalarmed, when suddenly 
and unexpectedly, Major sat down at my feet. 
He looked up, and his eyes wore an expression of 
pleading, which I shall never forget, — he whined 
so pitifully. I was not terrified, but a voice within 
said, “Flee from this place.” Instantly I went 
to the nearest house, accompanied by Major. 1 
had scarcely passed from view, when my father 
witnessed the falling of a large limb, which 
struck the tree under which I had been standing, 
and sliding down its trunk, drove its se 
splintered end into the earth, at the very spot 
previously occupied by my feet. Major had been 


the means of saving my life. I afterwards 

travelled a thousand miles by wagon, taking him 

with me. The only tribute of gratitude I could 

make was made. His old age was as pleasant 

and comfortable as I could make it. Cok 
HeBron, NEBRASKA. 


THE Crow AND THE Hounp. ‘The Lindsay 
(Ont.) “ Post” has this story to tell: “ Last spring 
Mr. William Sinclair of Cambray caught a young 
crow before it could fly and brought it home, and 
it soon became quite tame. It struck up a warm 
friendship with a young hound belonging to Mr. 
Sinclair. The crow always was around with the 
hound, shared his meals, and slept in his box at 
night, on the bottom, not seeking to perch, unless 
they were disturbed during the night, when he 
would come out and tly up into one of the trees 
near by, and remain there until morning. When 
given food, it would invariably take a portion to 
the hound. It would not give it to him at once, 
but would fly around just above his head with a 
piece of meat or crust of bread in his bill, and 
keep teasing him for quite awhile with it, and then 
would finally let him have it, But last week in- 
stinct began to be too powerful, and he concluded 
that he must go to other quarters for the winter, 
and it was amusing to see how he tried to coax 
the hound away with him. He would fly away a 
little piece, and then light and caw to the dog, then 
he would fiy back, and seemed in quite distress 
because he could not induce his four-footed friend 
to go to warmer quarters for the winter; but find- 
ing he would not leave, he at length flew off, and 
has not been seen since.” 

A Parrot’s PracticaL Jokr.—In his new 
volume on the voyage of the * Challenger,” Sir C. 
Wyville Thomson relates an incident which may 
be cited in proof that animals are not destitute of 
the sense of humor. The vessel stopped at the 
port of Bahia, Brazil, and some of the voyagers 
went to Santo Amaro, a town about twenty miles 
distant. There a new line of tramway had 
recently been laid, with a sharp incline to a 
steamboat wharf. Dr. Thomson's party arrived 
in season to take the trial trip on the new tram- 
way. As the truck that carried the party went 
down the incline, the agonized cries of a child, 
followed by low moans, were heard apparently 
from beneath the wheels. Instantly the brake 
was applied, and the truck stopped with a sudden 
jerk. The scientific party jumped out and looked 
around and under the truck in vain. <A lot of 
swarthy native children stood near the rails, look- 
ing on vaguely and curiously, but not as if any- 
thing had happened to any of their number. 
When the passengers, mystified, returned to their 
seats, a parrot, hanging in a cage on the truck, 
burst out into a loud, mocking laugh, and was at 
once recognized as the performer in the previous 
screaming and moaning. Although Dr. Thomson 
is not familiar with Bahian patois, he is convinced 
that the observations thereupon addressed by the 
truck-drivers to the parrot included some vigorous 
language.— Tribune. 


> 


The Sense of Humor in Brutes. 


A London gentleman writes to “ Nature” : “In 
the recently published edition of the ‘ Descent of 
Man, there is some additional matter concerning 
the sense of humor in brutes, and as the following 
illustrative cases fell under my observation, 
think it is worth while to publish them as a sup- 
plementary to those adduced by Mr. Darwin :— 

“Several years ago, I used to watch carefully 
the young orang-outang at the Zoiblogical Gar- 
dens, and I am quite sure that she manifested a 
sense of the iudicrous. One example will suffice. 
Her feeding-tin was of a somewhat peculiar shape. 
and when it was empty she used sometimes to invert 
it upon her head. The tin then presented a com- 
ical resemblance to a bonnet, and as its wearer 
would generally favor the spectators with a broad 
grin at the time of putting it on, she never failed 


to raise a laugh from them. Her success in this 
respect evidently was attended with no small 
gratification on her part. 

“T once had a Skye terrier, which, like all of 
his kind, was very intelligent. When in good 
humor, he had several tricks, which T know to 
have been self-taught, and the sole object of which 
was evidently to excite laughter. For instance, 
while lying upon his side and violently grinning, 
he would hold one leg in his mouth. Under such 
circumstances, nothing pleased him so much as 
having his joke duly appreciated, while, if no 
notice was taken of him, he would become sulky. 
On the other hand, nothing that could happen 
displeased him so much as being laughed at when 
he did not intend to be ridiculous.” 

+o 

SeA-GULLS AND THE HERRING FisHery.—The 
herring fishery is one of the principal resources 
of the Isle of Man, and one of the principal 
means of ascertaining the whereabouts of the 
fish is the presence of flocks of sea-gulls, which 
hover over them. During the last few years, 
however, so many of those birds have been de- 
stroyed in order to supply the demand for ladies’ 
hats, that great fears were entertained in the 
island that the bird would become extinct, and 
that thus the fishermen would be deprived of one 
of the best indications of the presence of fish. In 
order to avert this calamity, the legislature of 
the Isle of Man recently passed an act lor the pres- 
ervation of sea-gulls, imposing severe penalties 
on persons who should kill them, and a London 
dealer in sea-gulls’ plumes has just been fined £3 
and costs for violation of the law. 

A Hint to FarmMers.—Here is a French fashion 
which deserves to be adopted in this country. In 
the state forests of France the subjoined notice is 
pasted in conspicuous places, where the young 
and old that run may read :—- 

“ Hedgehog — Feeds on mice, small rodents, 
slugs and grubs; do not kill a hedgehog. Toad 
—A farmer’s friend; destroys twenty or thirty 
insects per hour; do not kill a toad. Mole— 
Destroys grubs, crickets, and insects injurious to 
agriculture; no trace of vegetable matter is ever 
found in its stomach; does more good than harm ; 
do not kill a mole. Cockchafer and his grub — 
Each insect lays 70 to 100 eggs; kill the cock- 
chafers; each department of France loses annually 
thousands of frances by the injuries of insects. 
Birds are the only enemies capable of contending 
with them. Children, do not rob the birds’ nests.” 
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